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OF THE CATAMOUNT, OR PANTHER. i 
{With an Engraving. } iwi 





full grown, his weight is generally roufe him fo much as the appear= 


i 

HE Panther is, in America, The individual from which the { Hi 

what the Lion and Tyger annexed drawing was taken was | i 

are in Africa and Afia, the tyrant catched at the Ohio fome months 4 

' of the wildernefs. The carca- ago, when he was not.a fortnight i | 

' @ jou, the bear, and the wolf avoid old. By being ever among men, i) 

 §& his haunts; and the bones of the he is become very tame, and fuf- ie 
Ih '—  Buffaloe, the Moofe, and the Elk, fers himfeif even to be beaten by | 

+ @ liefcatteredaroundhisden. When his keeper. Nothing appears to- iA: 


Hy one hundred and twenty pounds, ance of a child: whenever that is 
> @ and his length, from his muzzle the cafe, his chain alone prevents 
tothe end of his tail, little fhort- him from ruthing upon it ina mo-. 


: . ~ a ina ? 


oe 


at of ten feet. Its height: is nearly. ment. i he 
| @ three feet. His heafl, compared § At Boftontwo bull dogs were ee 
>) § with his body, is fmallerthan that let loofe upon him. He inftantly i} a 
~~ @ of moft ferocious animals; but threw himfelf upon his back, and Re 
-.@  &tillhis mouth is large, and teeth with his nails immediately killed 1 
 § terrible. Like all other creatures one of his.affailants, and would y i 
' § ofthe feline tribe, his talons are have deftroyed the other, if he had nil 
) §=6fheathed. His legs are as thick not been torn away by the bye I) 
H 8 the fore arm of man, andhis_ flanders. Hi 
| foot much bigger than that ofthe | Notwithftanding the ftrength, : 


ff largeft maftiff. He is of adun_ theagility, and the powers formif- 
ast lead colour, except his muzzle, chief, pofleifed by this animal, he 
- which is black. His tail is three is not the object of dread to the 
+> ] filths of his whole length, is very hunter, or even the benighted be- 
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thick, and trails on the ground wildered pilgrim: for, except ia 
when he walks. His whole form the cafe of children, he carefully 
indicatesacombinationol frength fhuns the face of man. It isa fin- ih 
and agility. gularity in the hiftory of nature, : Hi 
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194 
that while the forefts of Europe, 
Afia and Africa refound with the 
fhrieks of the victims to the Lion, 
the Tyger, the Leopard, and the 
Hyena, the fojourner in America, 
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with no other weapon than a flag 
of reed, may traverfe its wilder. 
neffes in perfect fafety, from the 
unlimitted ocean of the weft, to 
the fhores of the Atlantic. R, 
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THEATRICAL REGISTER.—No. VI. 


March 30, 
AS played the alteration of 
\ V Shakefpere’s * Lear,” by 
Tate; to which was added, “ La 
Foret Noire.” 

The cataftrophe of this play is 
generally allowed to be more pleaf- 
ing for ftage reprefentation than in 
the original, but we think the play, 
upon the whole, very materially 
injured. 

Mr. Hallam’s Lear, efpecially 
in the mad fcene, was in his very 
beft manner. His looks and ac- 
tion, in general, were fine. Of 
the reft of the performance we 
faw nothing particular to praife. 

The Theatre was fhut until 
April 6th, Eafter Monday, when 
was announced in the bills that 
murderous and execrable exhibi- 
tion, “ The Tempeft,” as altered by 
Dryden, and with it “ The Poor 
Soldier.’’ 

There is no part of this play 
that has an iota of merit but the 
paflages of Shakefpere’s, which 
are fuffered to remain ; and man 
of them are fo mutilated as to be 
fearcely recognizable: yet it al- 
ways draws a houfe and pleafes. 
The miufic is exquifite, but is as 
well adapted to Shakefpere’s Tem- 
petit as to Dryden’s. Our opinion 
of the tafte of a common London 
audience of the prefent day, is as 
contemptuous as it can well be of 
any thing; yet even in London 
Dryden’s contemptible ebulitions 
are not preferred to the wild and 
fublime flights of the moft fub- 
lime dramatic poet which the 
world has produced. 
Mr. Hallam being fick, Mr. 


Marriott read Profpero. Mrs. Hal- 
jam and Mr. Martin played well, 
Mifs Harding was not quite equal 
to Ariel; fhe «ill de a very fine 
Ariel. The Poor Soldier” was 
changed to the ‘* Purfe.” Good 


- houfe. 


~th. ** The Fair Penitent,” “Sai- 
lor’s Landlady,” and “ Rofina.” 
The tragedy, generally {peaking, 
was well played. Mrs. Melmoth’s 
Califta and Mr. Hodgkinfon’sHo- 
ratio deferve very great praile, 
Mr. Richards’s Sciolto did him 
credit. 

‘¢ The Sailor’s Landlady” was 
received with great delight by the 
audience. Who but mutt be de- 
lighted to fee Madame Gartie, 
though only walking the ftageas 
an orange girl? 

It is unneceflary to fay thatRo- 
fina is very well fupported on our 
ftage.—Very thin houfe. 

10th. O’Keefe’s farce, in five 
atts, called ** The World ina Vil- 
lage,” and * La Foret Noire.”— 
Thin houfe. 

13th, “ Fatal Deception,” and 
“Children in the Wood.” 

This tragedy was firft played, 
in this city, laft feafon, for the 
benefit of Mr. Hodgkinfon, and 
is well known to be an Ame 
rican performance. The public 
opinionappeared to be much ints 
favour onthe firft reprefentation, 
and the piece ‘has loft none of 1 
claims to it fince, by the mauy 
judicious alterations it has undet- 
gone. 

There are two ways in which 
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hation of a dramatic performance. 
The one, by clamorous applaufe; 
theother, by fen attention. Which 
is the moft fincere and mott valu- 
able evidence of the merit of a tra- 
gedy may perhaps be queftioned. 
Tt would feem, however, that the 
lait is the moft fatisfactory evi- 
dence, that the piece is interefting. 
This filent attention has been fin- 
gularly evident at both exhibitions 
of the Fatal Deception. 

Ia the playing of this piece, 
there was much to blame, and 
muchte commend. One general 
fault was ftriking: Mrs. Hodgkin- 
fon was the only performer whoap- 
peared fully poffefled of the words. 
Thisembarraffed them very much, 
and took from the play that deep 
intereft which it had at its original 
exhibition 

“ The Children in the Wood,” isa 
piece fo well known, and crown- 
edwith fuch univerfal applaufe, 
that we had not made particular 
mention of it in this place, but for 
the purpofe of noticing a new 
candidate for public favour, in the 
perfon of a bov of about fix years 
old, who has taken the part of the 
little girl, fince the departure of 
Mifs Solomons. This child may 
really be confidered as a pheno- 
menon. He went through the 
part, though he had never before 

enon the ftage, with furprifing 
café and propriety. ‘The fong of 
the * Waxen Doll,” was fung with 
greater ftrength of voice, and with 
equal accuracy, as it had been by 

ls Solomons; and we doubt 
hot, that after being a little more 
accuftomed to the ftage, he will 
fully compenfate us for her lofs. 

Ve regret our inability to ac- 

quaint the public with the name 
of this {urprifing child. 

152, * Duenna,” and “ Bufy 
Pody.”"—Thin houfe. 

r be “Young Quaker,” and 
dren in the Wood.”— 
od houfe. 


95 
20th, Mr. Hodgkinfon’s night. 
** School for Grey beards,” * Shel- 
ty’s Travels,” and ** No Song no 
Supper.’”’——-Crowded houfe. 

2if7. ** The School for Grey- 
beards” is new here, and deferves 
to be a favourite as played laft 
night. The performers all delerve 
praife, though fome might read 
their parts over two or three times 
with advantage. Mr. and Mrs. 
Hallam deferve much praife, ‘The 
fong fung by Mrs. Hedgkinfon 
gave great fatisfaction. ** Shelty’s 
Travels” feemedto pleafe the moft 
noify part of the audience very 
much. 

22d. ** Highland Reel,” “ Poor 
Jack, or Sajlor’s Landlady,” and 
** Children in the Wood;” for 
the benefit of Mr. Carr. 

24th. For the benefit of Mrs. 
Hodgkinfon, a comedy, written 
by Mr. Murphy, called, ‘* Know 
your own Mind,” and * The 
Parte.” The comedy is a good 
one, and pleafed much. Mr. and 
Mrs. Hodgkinfon, and Mrs. Hal- 
lam, gave much delight to the au- 
dience. Every part of the per- 
formance was not equally perfect. 

27th, Mrs. Hallam’s . beneft. 
This ladv prefented her friends 
with Mr. Cumberland’s. comédy 
of the “ Natural.Son,” and * Se- 
lima and Azor.” 

The comedy is new here, and 
we think will never be a favour- 
ite:—Itis heavy in acting—(per- 
haps that may be partly owing to 
its not being fufficiently ttudied, 
a general fauit of plays got up for 
benefits) there is very little origin- 
ality, either of character or dia- 
logue. —Major O'Flaherty is une- 
gual to the Major O’Flaherty of 
the Weft-Indian.—Ruefull and 
Dumps are the beft drawn chgrac» 
ters of the piece. —Who but mutt 
fee the ftriking likenefs between 
Ruefull and Sheva? We think 
the firft the beft. 
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Account of the Death of Condorcet. 






Interefting Account of the Death of Condorcet. 


FTER the 3 1ftof May, 1793, 
Condorcet was obliged to 
conceal himfelf with the great- 
eft care for the purpofe of avoid- 
ing the fate of Briffot and the other 
Deputies who were executed. He 
did not, however, attempt to quit 
Paris, but concealed himfelf inthe 
houfe of a female, who, though 
fhe knew him only by name, did 
not hefitate to rifk her own life for 
the purpofe of preferving that of 
Condorcet. In her houte he re- 
mained till the monthof Aprillaft, 
when it was rumoured that a do- 
miciliary vifit was to be made, 
which obliged him to leave Paris. 
Although he had neither paffport 
Nor civic card, he efcapedthrough 
the Barrier, and arrived at theplain 
of Mont-rouge, where he expect- 
ed to find an afvlum in the coun- 
try-houfe of an intimate friend. 
Unfortunately this friend had fet 
out for Paris, where he was to re- 
main three days. During all this 
period, Condorcet wandered about 
the fields and in the woods, not 
daring to enter an inn on account 
of not having a civiccard. Half 
dead with hunger, fatigue, and 
fear, and {carcely able to walk on 
account of a wound in his foot, 
he pafled the night under a tree. 
At length his friend returned, 
and received him with great cor- 
diality; but as it was deemed im- 
prudent that he fhould enter the 
houfe in the day-time, he return- 
edtothe wood till night, In this 
fhort interval, between morning 
and night,bis caution forfook him, 
and he refolved to go toan inn for 
the purpofe of procuring food. 
He went to an innat Clamars, and 
ordered an omlette. His torn 






Paris, Fanuary 5, 1796. 
clothes, his dirty cap, his m 
anc pale countenance, and the 
greedinefs with which he devou. 
ed the omlette, fixed the attention 
of the perfons in the inn, among 
whom was a Member of the Re. 
volutionary Committee of Ch. 
mars. ‘This man conceiving him 
to be Condorcet, who had effeéted 
his efcape from the Bicetre, atked 
him whence he came, whither he 
was going, and whether he hada 
paffport? ‘The confufed manner 
in which he replied to thefe quef- 
tions induced the member to or 
der him to be conveyed beforethe 
Committee, who, after an exami- 
nation, fent him to the diftrié of 
Boury la Reine. He was there in- 
terrogated again, and the unfatis- 
faétory anfwers which he gave de- 
termined the Directors of the Dif- 
trict to fend him to prifon on the 
fucceeding day. During the night 
he was confined in a kind of dun- 
geon. Onthe next morning, when 
his keeper entered his apartment, 
with fome bread and water for 
him, he found him ftretchedon the 
ground without any figns of life. 

On infpeéting the body, the 
immediate caufe of his death could 
not be difcovered, but it was Col 
je tured that he had poifonedhim- 
felf. Condorcet indeed always 
carried a dofe of poifon in bis 
pocket, and he {aid to his friend 
who wasto have received him into 
his houfe, that he had been often 
tempted to make ufe of it, but 
that the idea of a wife and daugh- 
ter, whom he loved tenderly, 1 
{trained him. During the me 
that he was, concealed at Paris, he 
wrote a hiftory of the Progrefé 0 
the Human Mind, intwo volume 
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Memoirs of the famous Jack of Newsury. 
[From Walpoole’s British Traveller. } 


ACK of Newbury was de- 
{cended of very poor parents, 
who, after giving him fuch an 
education as their circumftances 
would admit, put him apprentice 
to a rich clothier in Newbury. 
He was very diligent in his bufi- 
nefs. ana conducted himfelf with 
fuch propriety as to acquire the 
good-will and refpeét both of his 
matter and miftrefs. When he was 
nearly vut of his time, his mafter 
died; foon after which his mif- 
refs, who was both young and 
rich, had feveral fuitors, 

Who flock’d to fee her, young and old, 

In part for love, in part for gold. 

Among the reft were the curate 
of Spenehamland,* (then called 
Spinhomeland) a rich tanner, and 
aneminenttaylor. But fhethought 
the curate too ftudious, the tanner 
too old, and the taylor too foppifl. 
It appeared, however, that her dif- 
like to thefe proceeded more par- 
ticularly from her paflion for ano- 
ther; for, in reality, fhe was in 
love with her apprentice John. 

She gave John ail the hints pof- 
fible—but fo invincible was his 
modefty, that he either did not or 
would not underftand her. But 
love, like hunger, will break thro’ 
every reftraint: this was evinced 
in the miftre{s, for paflion fo over- 
came her prudence, that fhe open- 
ed her mind to John. 

John received the declaration 
fo bafhfully, and began to excufe 
himfelf for the honour defigned 
him in fo confufed a manner, that 
the was greatly difappointed and 

ed, and began more than 

if to fufpeét that there muft be 

4 tival in the cafe,to whom John’s 

heart was engaged, and in whofe 
favour he was prepofietfed. 

Thefe conje@tures made her fear 

4 prior pafkion had rendered 


. freedoms with the girl. 


him blind to the charms of any 
woman except the object of his 
wifhes, and deaf to the voice of 
intereft; for fhe had a very good 
opinion of ‘her own perfonal at- 
tractions, and knew that he muft 
be perfectly well acquainted with 
her riches. She concluded, there- 
fore, that he muft be either ftu- 
pid, mad, or in love elfewhere, 
to refufe fuch an offer. 

It being the time of the annual 
fair, which is held at Newbury on 
St. Bartholomew’'s-day, fhe deter- 
mined to fee it, merely for the 
purpofe of being conducted about 
by John during the courfe of the 
day. Inthe courfe of their pe- 
rambulation they met with a very 
particular friend of the miftrefs, 
with whom fhe entered into con- 
verfation. John, thinking they 
might have fome bufinefs ot a pri- 
vate nature together, refpectfully 
retired to fome diftance, for he 
poffeffed all the politenets of thofe 
days, and.was, befides, a very 
handfome young fellow. The 
miftrefs happening to turn her 
head (for nothing could entirely 
divert her attention from the ob- 


je&t of her wifhes) fhe perceived . 


John faluting a very handfome, 
frefh-coloured, {mart young wo- 
man. 

This fight feemed to confirm 
her fafpicions, and inflamed her 
heart with jealoufy. She broke 
off the. converfation with her 
friend abruptly, and haftened to 
John, left he fhould have any 
more difcourfe, or take any more 
When 
fhe came up to him fhe took no 
notice of what fhe had obferved, 
but walked along as before,though 
rather in a more penfive and me- 
lancholy mood. 


They” 
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They foon met the taylor who 
was her fuitor, and who infifted 
that, as it was fair-time, fhe could 
drink a glafs of fack with him, 
fack being the liquor of the polite 
at that period. They accordingly 
repaired toa houfe of entertain- 
ment, where they were hardly feat- 
ed before they faw the tanner pafs 
by. The taylor, net knowing 
the tanner was his rival, called 
him in, for being of an avaricious 
difpofition, he thought it would 
bea good opportunity of foifting 
half the reckoning upon him; for 
he had more love for the widow’s 
money than for herfelf, and more 
love for his own money than for 
the wine or the tanner. 

While the g'afs went merrily 
round, who fhould pafs by but the 
eurate of Spenehamland, They 
both ftarted up at once to call him 
in, being inftigated, though with- 
out each others knowledge, by 
the fame motive; that is, they 
both wifhed to employ him as 
an advocate in their favour, to 
plead their fuit with the widow, 
not having the leaft notion of his 
pretenfions. But as foon as they 
difcovered that they were all ri- 
vals, they fuddenly appeared ex- 
tremely blank, and looked won- 
derfully fufpicious at each other. 
They, however, agreed at laft to 
refer the matter to the lady her- 
telf, whofe choice they woukl a- 
bide by. She told thei fhe loved 
them all equally, but would give 
them a final anfwer on the Turf. 
day following. 

John, who had been prefent the 
whole time, and feen and heard al] 
that patt, began to perceive things 
in a different light from what he 
had hitherte confidered them. He 
found what fuitors his miftrefs 
had, and how eafily the might be 
fnapt up; he plainly perceived 
what a great advantage filch a 
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match would be to him; he cog. 
fidered that his miftrefs was pot 
only immenfely rich, but young 
brifk, and tolerably handfome. 
He wondered how he could bef 
filly as to refufe fuch an offer, and 
determined to prefs his fuitasfoon 
as they reached home, 

Accordingly, he was very earn. 
eft in the evening on the topics 
of loveand marriage, with his mif- 
trefs, and expreffed himfelf with 
great ardour. His miflrefs was 
amazed at his alteration in difpo- 
fition, behaviour, and addrefs; 
fhe was pleafingly furprifed at his 
declaration, and determined foon 
to be united to the object of her 
affection. But firft fhe thought it 
prudent to be fatisfied with refpett 
to her fufpicions; fhe therefore 
frankly mentionedall her furmifes, 
not forgetting the pretty freth co- 
loured girl in the fair. 

John quieted her mind, and 
excufed himfelf by folemnly de- 
claring that he had never enter 
tained the leaft affection for any 
woman but herfelf; that with re- 
fpect to his kiffing the girl inthe 
fair, it was a piece of levity hewas 
frequently guilty of with thofé he 
thought little or nothing about, 
but that his profound refpect al- 
ways had withheld him from tak- 
ing fuch liberties with her. This 
fatisfied her,and thinking that mu- 
tual happinefs could never come 
too foon, they were married on. 
the Thurfday morning following. 

The three fuitors, viz. the pat- 
fon, tanner, and taylor, under- 
ftood the matter from common 
report, and therefore thought it 
unneceflary to go to her for a final 
anfwer, when they could have tt 
from every man, woman, and 
child, in the town; for they gave 
fuch a liberai and magnificent €n- 
tertainment, that the whole coul- 
wy rang of their marriage. _ 
Jack 
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An Oddity. 


Jack of Newbury becoming 
thus a rich and powerful maa, 
was extremely good andcharitable 
to the poor, and became beloved 
by every one. His wife dying in 
a few years, he afterwards married 
ane of his maid-fervants, whom 
he had noticed for her good fenfe, 
modefty, and prudence, prefer- 
ring her to any more noble or 


189 
wealthy match, in the fame man- 
ner as his miftrefs had before pre- 
ferred him. 

‘He died in an advanced age, 
univerfally regretted as he was 
univerfally beloved, leaving great 
riches to his wife, children, and 
all his relations, as well as many 
confiderable legacies to his friends, 
fervants, and the poor. 
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F all the odities in the world, 
an odd woman is the great- 
eft—women, in general, are as 
fond of being diftinguifhed as 
men. I do not fay my wife is, but 
certain I am, fhe really deferves 
to be as much as ever a woman 
did—She really is an odd woman; 
and I know not how to compli- 
ment her character by a better 
epithet. To fay fhe is chafte, 
would not do her complete juf- 
tice; for fhe has a thoufand other 
virtues, which to mention, except 
under this general idea, would re- 
quire too many words. 

The jerm odd is, I believe, ge- 
nerally underftood to mean fome 
peculiarity in the difpofitions or 
manners of perfons. One of my 
neighbours is odd enough, to 
mouut his horfe from the off fide. 
His wife is never in the fathion, 
until all the reft of the world is 
ovtof it; and his fon Jack is fo 
peculiar in his temper, that he 
sa always laugh at anger, and 
‘ret at good nature. Thefe are 
odd in the partionlar; my wife is 
a more general oddity. 

Maria had juft entered upon 
her twenty-firft year, when I firft 
became acquainted with her. I 
found, united in her, the happy 
femblage of beauty, benevolence, 
and fentiment. She was too poor 
to be proud, and too generous to 
be Capable of deccit. For three 


or four years fae had been the ob- 
ject of envy and love, of adula- 
tion and hatred: the affluent be- 
held her, with envy and affected 
contempt, rifing above them to 
the homage of thofe whom riches 
had failed to allure. Her accom- 
plifhments, which fhe owed ra- 
ther to nature than to art, united 
with the graces of her perfon, had 
gathered her a multitude of ad- 
mirers, who, according to the 
common eftimation of the world, 
was fuperior to her higheft expec- 
tations. But fhe had difmiffed 
them all; fome, becaufe they en- 
deavoured to recommend them- 
felves through flattery—others, 
becaufe they were too fafhionabiy 
loofe in theiz principles and ma- 
rals—and many, becaufe they had 
no principles at all. The world, 
in general, cenfured her conduét, 
imputing jtto caprice, prudery, co- 
guetry, &c. according to the dif- 
ferent whims of each individual. 
To thefe I fucceeded, but with 
better fortune. Afterafew months 
courtfhip, fhe yielded her hand to 
my repeated importunity, and be- 
‘came my wife. Ido not mean, 
by this account, to appear the he- 
rald of my own merit; fo far from 
it, I will acknowledge Iam not 
handfome, nor half fo rich as 
many of my unfuceefsfal rivals. 
I have neither the ability or incli- 
nation to flatter. I never calle 
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her an angel or even told her fhe 
was beautiful: nor did I ever 
kneel at her feet to fue for thofe 
innocent favours which caprice, 
oftener than modeity, denies a 
favourite lover. Inthe character 
ef a wife fhe has collected the 
features of charity aud economy, 
induftry and neatnefs, fimplicity 
andelegance. Economical with- 
out parfimony, neat without pride, 
and liberal without oftentation, 
fhe is, what fhe fhould be, a good 
wife, a candid and fincere friend, 
and a kind neighbour. Uncon- 
fciousof her fuperior excellencies, 
which raife her merit above any 
relation to, or dependence on, 
riches, fhe is too apt to compare 
her former indigent circumftances 
to her prefent fituation, and to 
feel adiminution of her real worth, 
while fhe contemplates their dif- 
ference. This has often given 
me difquiet, becaufe, whenever f 
make her a trifling prefent, it 
feems to mortify her. About a 
week ago I offered her a pair of 
elegant pafte buckles: I knew 
they were in the rank of fuperflu- 
ities; but I knew that my fortune 
wag not only equal, but the laws 
ef fathion, and even common 
opinion, had impofed this tax up- 
on riches; and I flattered myfelf 
that Maria would wear them, not 
only on that account, but to pleafe 
ner hufband. She however re- 
fufed to accept them, telling me, 





Anecdote of Dr. Franklin. 





that inftead of gratifying my pride 

they would be a continual index, 

pointing to her former fituation— 
that fhe could not, in every par. 
ticular, think with the reft of the 

world, that fuch external appen- 

dages lent any real excellence to 
the wearer. ‘ They are more 
fuitable,’ faid fhe, ‘ for thofe who 
are born to, and educated in af. 
fluence; to whom, by habit, they 
have become natural. ButI have 
always pitied thofe new made 
people, who fo wrongly conceive 
of the leffon thefe ornaments 
teach. A rational being, in my 
fituation, would rather learn hu- 
mility than pride from wearing 
them.’ Her reafoning prevented 
expoftulation. I put the buckles 
in my pocket, went abroad, and 
fold them at nearly the fame price 
I purchafed them for, and at my 
return, gave my wife the money. 
A few days after, as I was fitting 
in my ftudy, Maria came in, ac- 
companied with four little miffes, 
whom fhe had dreffed in com- 
plete uniform: ‘ You need not 
tell me, Maria,’ faid I, * how you 
have employed your money.— 
Lead forth this little group of 
gladnefs into the ftreet, my love! 
Shew the world what your bene- 
volence has done with the con- 
tempt of your pride, and the rich 
will fympathife with the mortified 
peacock, gazing at his own fect.’ 
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ANECDOTE OF DR. FRANKLIN. 


HILE he was Prefident of 

the ftate of Pennfylvania, 

the Doans, it may be remembered, 
were tried, condemned, and exe- 
cuted. A religious madman cal. 
led upon the Prefident, and af- 
ferted that he was fent to com- 
mand him to grant a reprieve to 





thefe unfortunate young men.— 
** Who fent you ?”,—“ The Lord.” 
“You are an impoftor,” replied 
the Doétor; “the Lord could 
not have feat you on fo filly aa 


errand—shey were hanged two hours 
ego,” 


For 
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Dr. Mitcbill’s Remarks on the Canker Worm: 20 


For the New-York MAGazine. 


Extraét from Dr.Mircaiw’s Remarks on the Canker-Worm, read in the 
Agricultural Society of New- York, on Monday Evening, March 30,1795. 


[ With an Engraving. | 


FTER fome introductory 
obfervations, in which Mr. 
Mitchill faid, notwithftanding the 
numerous volumes written on the 
hiftory of Infeéts, there was work 
enough of that kind yet remaining 
undone, to exercife all the acute- 
nefs and diligence of the Swam- 
merpams, Listers, REAUMURS, 
DeGeers, and Van Ronzs, of 
ovr own times, he went on to ob- 
feve, that he did not offer them asa 
complete hiftory, but as a feries of 
facts tending towards an hittory. 
This animal is of that kind cal- 
leda Mintzer (Phalena) and like 
many others of that family, feems 
tobe an infe& of the night. Ia 
the day-time it conceals’ itfelf im 
holes and fpaces undet the loofe 
and fhaggy bark of the apple-tree, 
and may be eafily found by fearch- 
ing. The male has wings which 
enable him to fly, bat the female 
‘appears to have no wings at all, 
and therefore mutt afcend the tree 
by creeping up the body. The 
fpecimens of the infeé&t herewith 


prefented will confirm the truth 


of this obfervation. I have feen 
them as foon as the twenty-fifth 
of March this year, in great nam- 
bers, in an orchard at New-Town, 
on Long-Ifland; and at that very 
early part of the feafon, their time 
of copulation had arrived. 

There is a provifion in nature 
for fupplying with food, every 
fpecies of animal, at its proper 
time, and the arrangement in this 
cafe feems to be, that the hatch- 
ing of the brood of young ones 
fhall coincide with the budding 
and growth of the apple-tree leaves. 
By an inftin@ of the parent, her 
Vor. VI. No. « B 


eggs are laid in fuch a place, as 
will furnifh to her progeny the 
aliment moft nutritious and agree- 
able to their conftitution. And 
accordingly, on the day above- 
mentioned, the female was feen, 
crawling along toward the extre- 
mities of the twigs,to be there 
ready to make her depofit and 
die. 

Thus, as foon as the leaves un- 
fold and fprout forth, the worm 
burfts from the egg; fincethe fame 
degree of heat which caufes the 
oue to vegetate, ferves to vivify 
the other. 

‘The tender and expanding foli- 
age, thus attacked by its enemies, 
then keen and verocious, can nei+ 
ther minifter to the wants of the 
blofiom, nor perform its perfpira+ 
tory nor réfpiratory functions to 
the tree. Whatever endeavour the 
tree may make to get the better of 
the foes which beiet it, is accom- 
panied with a proportional growth 
on their part, and probably an in- 
creafe of their numbers. And if 
by an extraordinary effort, the 
flowers fhould open, they will be 
very likely to fhare the fate of the 
leaves; or if young fruit fhould 
be produced, there will befcarcely 
any chance of its advancing to 
ripenefs. 

Robbed thus of its leaves, blof- 
foms and fruit, an orchard can be 
of little value to its owner. The 
growth of the trees ischecked, the 
branches grow dwarfithand fhrub- 
bv, and mofs and other parafiticah 
plants take poffeflion of the bark, 
Preyedupon in this manner, fome 
trees are deftroyed in a few fea- 
fons, while others of a hardier kind 
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linger along for a dozen years and 
more. And lamentably it too of- 
ten happens, that the orchard, of 
which the Canker-Worm has 
once taken poffeffion, continues 
ever afterwards to be their com- 
fiant habitation. 

Mr, ForssKau, (3 Ameoenitat: 
Academ. p. 294.) has enumerated 
twenty {pecies of infects which 
feed upon the apple-tree, and of 
them feventeen are Phalenas {(Mil- 
ders ;) nor do I believe thefe are the 
whole; yet it feems to be pretty 
evident, that the united miichief 
of them all does not equal the ra- 
vages committed by the Canker- 
Worm alone. A long and regit- 
lar enumeration ‘of troublefome 
and deftructive creatures of this 
clafs,is given by Mr. Bazcxner, 
in his Noxa In/ectorum.—(1b. 335.) 

‘From the fatts ftated, feveral 
inferences may be drawn, refpect- 
ing the prefervatien of orchards. 
Infeéts in their full-grown ftate, 
or in their laft ftage of metamor- 
phofis, frequently eat not at all, 
and feldom do much harm; their 
deftination during that portion of 
their life being not fo much to 
preferve the individual as to con- 
tinue the f{peeies. Nothing then 
is to be apprehended in the early 
part of the feafon,- from the pa- 
rent infects, which die in a very 
thort time after propagation. 

The male infects, though fur- 
nifhed with wings, are to be 
very little regarded; for although 
they flit about in fwarms, and 
thicken the air, the trees cannot 
be injured by them, as. they nei- 
ther devour the leaves, nor leave 
behind them any of their breed. 
But the method of prevention will 
Aepend upon keeping the female 
from afcending the tree, and plac- 
dng her yquag at the-extremities 
of the twigs. As fhe is deftitute 
of wings, and does not appear to be 
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carried by the male, there is only 
one way by which the can afcend 
the tree, and that is by creeping 
up the body. If the winters in 
the earth, whatever has a tendéncy 
to deftroy her there, orto obftru& 
her courfe to the tree, on her pef- 
fage up it, or her congrefs with 
the male afterwards, will be con. 
ducive to this end. The practice 
of tarring and of putting othe 
inpediments to their afcent, upoa 
the bodies of trees, is therefore 
well judged and proper, but mutt 
be employed fo early, as to pre- 
vent therifingofthe females, other- 
wife it willbe ufgtets; for although 
the males may ‘appear to defcend 
from the trees to the earth, and to 
move about in all directions, yet 
if once the females get into the 
tree, it feems as if they never g6 
down again, until they quit their 
hold after death; The deftrue 
tion of afew of the winged ones, 
or males, then, by the tar, when 
daubed on late in the feafon, isof 
little confequence, and incapable 
of producing the defired effect. 

Having obferved the female % 
Well as the male, as early as the 
twenty-fifth of March, to lurk un 
det'the portions of dead bark, 
which cover the bodies of trees, 
I have no doubt, that the /eraping 
off all thefe lifelefs fragments of rind 
would be a very beneficial prac 
tice. By doing this, feveral vali- 
able confequences would enfue: 

rit. Fhe afcent of the female 
would be much more difficult on 
the fmooth bark, thai at prefent 
amidft its roughnefs; and exhauft- 
ed by fuch a fatiguing journey 
without refting places, the wou 
probably fall off, before fhe had 
climbed to the boughs. 

ad. The means of concealment 
being thus taken away, obferva- 
tions could be made with more ac 


curacy and lefs trouble than # 
prefent 
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ofent concerning the progrefs ; 


the made, and how her motions ,! 


correfponded with the tempera- 
ture of the weather, and then me- 
thods could be devifed and adopt- 
edaccordingly for preventing her 
afcent, or for her deftruction. 

3. In like manner, fhe would 
be expofed to the blafts of wind, 
and to the alternations of cold, 
which might both have a tendency 
to diflodge her. As for inftance, 
during this very feafon, after 
two or three days of very warm 
and beautiful weather, after the 
arrival of robins and other migrat- 
ing birds, and the {welling of li- 
lech-buds; there began, on the» 
nightof the twenty-fixth of March, 
a furjous north-eafterly gale of 
wind, attended with a fall of fnow 
and hail, which latted 48 hours, 
and was more abundant than any 
we had experienced during the 
winter. In fuch a time there is 
no doubt in my mind, that if thefe 
infeéts had not been proteéted by 
thethreds of outer dead bark, they 
rauft have become torpid by cold, 
and then been blown from the 
tree and perifhed in the fnow. 

4th. If any of them, which fs 
aot an improbable fuppofition, 
pafs the cold feafon, under this 
‘helter, by fcraping the trees, their 
wintering place will be deftroyed. 

Sthly. Many of our migrating 
birds live upon infeéts: thefe lat- 
ter, by the propenfity of their na- 
ture, hide themfelves as much as 
pofible from their deftrovers, and 
thus preferve their lives; on-re- 
moving the flips of ufelefs old de- 
tayed bark, which may be done 
without injury to the trees, the 
female infects on their whole jour- 
ney upward will be expofed to 

© yew of their enemies, and 
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doubtlefs fuffer thereby great di- 


minution of their numbers. 
It is a vulgar remark, ‘* Muf- 
cos et Mufcas legat, cui aliud non 
fuppetit negotium ;” and the idea 
of unworthinefs or infignificance, 
generally affociated with thefe and 
fimilarinquiries, has deterred many 
ebfervers from communicating 
and publifhing their knowledge. 
For my own part, [ am quite fas 
tisfied, however medn and little 
the caufe of our calamities may 
be, that caufe, when it lays wafte 
the productions of the earth, fruf 
trates our agricultural labours, and 
deprives us of the enjovment and 
reward we expected from both, 
merits the inveftigation of all 
whofe capacity and fituation en- 
able them to, note facts. 
On this occafion, Iam happy 
in following the example of our 
ingenious member, who has with 
much difcernment -and ability det 
ferided the Wheat-Infeé& or Hef- 
fian Flv; (Mr. Havens, 1. Agri® 


cultural Tranfa&tions, New-York} - 


and of our worthy Vice Prefident, 
(Mr. L’Hommepixv) who has 
already given us fome notices of 


the infect deftrudtive tothe Thorn | 


and Cherry Trees of Suffolk coun- 
ty, (ibid. part 2.) and from whom 
we expect further information : 
and of our valuable correfporident 
(Mr. Dennine, Ibid. part2.) whe 
has treated of another infeét, de- 
trimental to apple-trees;—com 
cluding in the fentiment of our 
excellent and patriotic Prefident, 
(Mr.C#anceLyior Livrxeston) 
that “ the man—who has taught 
us to guard againft the ravages of 
noxious infeéts-——will be remeny- 
bered with gratitude as the bene- 
factor of fociety.” 
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Ow Eloquence: 


ON ELOQUENCE. 


[From Quintilian’s Inftitutes of the Orator. J 


OME are of opinion that elo- 
quence ftands in no need of 
many precepts; but that to attain 
it, it is fully futficient to have good 
natural parts, aflified by the com- 
mon learning of fchools, and a 
little praétice at the bar; and that 
all our care, in the main rather a 
juft fubjeé& for ridicule, muft of 
confequence fall fhort of its aim. 
Some profeffors of great note may 
perhaps be inftanced in as favour- 
ing this way of thinking. One of 
thefe being afked what a figure and 
trope meant? anfwered, that he 
could not exaétly tell, but that ex- 
amples of them might be found in 
his declamations. Another being 
afked, whether he was a difciple 
of * Theodorus or Apollodorus? 
*‘ If you mean me, fays-he, Iam 
a prize-fighter.” He could not, 
Indeed, more genteelly. wave the 
confeflion of his'ignorance. But 
it may be faid of thofe who are 
jndebted for their fuccefs tohappy. 
natural parts, that they have few 
Tike them in genius, but many ia 
their neglect of ference. 

T befe are fuch as boaft of fpeak - 
ing by the impulfe of a native 
force and impetuofity. Where is 
the neceflity, in their opinion, for 
proofs or regularity ina fiGitious 
harangue? Nothing moreis want- 
ing than a pompous thought and 
expreffion, and the boldly, if not 
rafhly, hazarded, are the beft. 
This is what they feek after; this 
fills their auditories; and full of 
thefe notions, you fee them big 
with thought, at a lofs how bef to 
proceed ; lometimes gazing at the 
cieling, fometimes waiting whole 


* Theodorus and Apollodorus 
mention is made in the 3d Book, c. 
odorians and Apollodorians. 
culling himfeif one of thofe 


fending themfelves by a fhield, parmula. 


days together, till their brain is ip 
humour to give birth to fomee 
thing grand;.and fometimes, rouz. 
ed by a confufed murmur, as by 
a flourifh of trumpets for engaging, 
changing feveral times their pofi- 
tion, fluttering with a variety of 
motions, and all this, not for uts 
tering words in proper order, but 
for feeking them. 

Others, before they have agreed 
with themfelves, on what they are 
tofay, make out certain begin- 
nings, to which they intend to 
tack fomething brilliant. Having 
raved upon them for a confider- 
able time, perceiving the diffcul- 
ty of connection, they at length 
defpair of fuccefs, and fo pafs toa 
diverfity of other things, all which 
relate equally as little to the matter 
in quettion. 

They, who feem to be more 
rational in their way, exhauft theis 
labour more upon commonplaces, 
than the ftrefs of the caufe itfelf. 
Hence, the thread of difcourfe of- 
ten broke, darts along im abrupt 
fentences, deftruétive of all uni- 
formity, and making thefe mot- 
ley pieces like unto children’s 
collections, in which they have 
jumbled together whatever they 
have heard praifed in the compo- 
fitionof others. They pride them- 
felves that they fometimes hit 
upen beautiful thoughts and good 
things; but do not the moft ftu- 
pid, and even our flaves fome- 
times do the fame? If this was 
enough I fhould eafily grant, that 
the art of oratory is no way ne 
ceflary. 

To 


were excellent: profeffors of rhetoric, (of whont 
1~) From them their difciples were called The- 
The rhetorician by a joke evaded a direct aniwer, 
gladiators that went by the name of Parmularii, asde 


This fort was alfo ftyled Thraxe 
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- On Eloquence. 


To believe that the illiterate, or 
thofe who have fludied lefs, fpeak 
with greater energy than others, 
*sa confequence of the ahnfe I 
ju now hinted, and, -ceeds 
ghiely from the co” ,. judg- 
ment of fome, who imagine that 
artlefs things affe& in a more live- 
ly manner. Opening, loofiag, 
and leading, is nothing with them 
comparatively to Cera ie forc- 
ing, and dragging. A gladiator, 
though never taught to fence, 1s 
reckoned brave for rufhing on his 
adverfary; and a wreftler potent, 
who by main ftrength holds faft 
what he has feized with his gripe. 
But the firft is often ruined by his 
forcible attack, and the other fur- 
prifed to fee all his impetuofity 
difarmed by a flight* trip from 
his antagonift, 

But in this refpect there are cer- 
tain appearances, which naturally 
lead the ignorant into deceptions : 
For divifion, which is of vaft ad- 
vantage in caufes, feems to wea~ 
Ken the difcourfe; and all un- 
couth and ill-conneéted things 
feem more magnificent, and in 

eater number, than when po- 
ithed and placed in order. 

There is alfo a certain affinity 
between virtues and vices, which 
frequently occafions the name of 
freedom to ve given to flander, of 
frength to rafhnefs, of liberality 
to profufion. An ignorant bar- 
rifter, regardlefs of hisown and 
client’s danger, is more open in 
his afperfions, and has oftener re- 
Courfe to them than others; and 
this may bring him into a fort 
of repute, 2s people very willingly 

flento the fcandal they would 
hot chufe to propagate themfelves. 

But there is another danger, and 
much to the detriment of elocu- 
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tion, from this ignorant fpeaker’s 
being lefs cautious of what hedays, 
and trom his wretchedly ftraining 
to magnify things by Pang 
One always on the foent of th 

extraordinary,may fometimes hap- 
pen to light on fomething grands 
but this isa rare cafe, and cannot 
compentate for a multiplicity of 
other faults. 

The illiterate may feem too ta 
be more copious, becaufe they fay 
every thing that occurs to them ; 
whereas the. learned reftrict them. 
felves by choice and precifion, — , 

Add to this, that they often lofe 
fight of the main point, and take 
little pains to prove what they ad- 
vance. They therefore decline 
the difcuffion of fuch queftions 
and arguments, as mutt feem cold 
and nugatory to, corrupt judges, 
their whole aim being to amufe 
the ears of the affiftants with the 
falfe delicacies of their falfer elo, 
quence, 9 gil 

It is likewife obfervable, that 
their ingenious thoughts, the only, 
thing they huat after,are fomuch 
the more vifible, as every thing, 
about ther is flat and abject; “* as 
lightsare notfo refplendent araidft 
fhades, as Cicero fays, as, in thick 
darknefs.” Callthem, if you wiil, 
ingenious; I am fure the truly, 
eloquent muft be affronted at the 
title. 

Still it muft be confeffed, that 
art or learning takes fomethin 
away. <A. file takes’ roughnets 
from iron, a whetftone fharpens 
blunt tools, and age purges wine 
of its impurities. In all thefe tas 
fes fomething is worn away, but 
it is what was faulty in them; and 
what ftudy and knowledge: have 
polifhed, was only diminifhed, to 
become better and more perfect. 

Another: 


alk Qvintilian elegantly calls rrollem articulem a flight inflection af bats) oe 
ich the fkifled: in fencing elude-their-adverfaries” blow. 
4 bent from the joints. 


For the limbs receive 
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Another fource of fame to the 
Hliterate,and perhaps their greateft, 
is their earneft and vehement man- 
ner of delivery. For they roar 
from the beginning to the end of 
their fpeech, and bellow out (fo 
they exprefs it themfelves) every 
thing with high-lifted and expand- 
The ftate of real mad- 
nefs appears expreffled in their 
running to and fro, in their pant- 
ing, in their tofling themfelves 
backwards and forwards, in their 
gefticulation, and in the fhaking 
of their head. Now they clap 
hands, ftamp on the ground, {mite 
their thigh, breaft, and forehead. 
This is the fort of action that ra- 
vithes the * meaner fort, and rakes 
together fuch multitudes of peo- 
ple. The behaviour of the learned 
erator is quite the reverfe of all 
this. .As he knows how to keep 
his difcourfe within bounds, to 
diverfify it, to obferve exact order 
in it; fo in his manner of pro- 
nunciation he adjufts his action to 
the nature of the things he dif- 
cuffes; and if he aims at any thing 
deferving of conftant obfervance, 
it is to be, and to appear modeft. 

But they call that force, which 
is rather viqlence; and what fhould 

* Pullatum circulum, 
black cloaths; for the Roman common 


as appears from Suetonius, in his Life of 


The Uje of the Senfes perverted by Fafbion. 


appear more aftonifhing, is, that 
you meet, not only with fome 
pleaders of caufes, but (what ar. 
gues a bafer behaviour) with fome 
matters of eloquence, who,becaufe 
they have ¢en a little pradtifed 
in the talent of fpeaking, break 
through the rules of common fenfe 
and decency, and led away by an 
infulting capricious humour, treat 
thofe who have done the greateft 
honour to letters, with the cha- 
racter of trifling, jejune, timorous, 
and weak orators, or with any 
other opprobrious appellation that 
occurs to them, 

But we indeed felicitate them on 
their eloquence acquired by fo 
little expence, without learning, 
without trouble, without ftudy, 
For our part, we fhall comfort the 


hours of our retreat, with the » 


amufement of writing and com- 
piling whatever may hereafter be 
a benefit to well difpofed youth, 
and a pleafure to ourfelves. How 
better can we employ our time, 
fince we refigned the care of teach- 
ing and our pleadings at the bar, 
which we judged proper to lay 
afide, when the approbation of the 
public + authorifed us to it. 


fo a croud of the common people was called, as wearing 


ople were all clad in a garb of this colour, 
Auguftus. 


F Quintilian here fcems to hint to us the behaviour of Domitius Afer, who, by 


continuing his pleadings to extreme old age, 


esitomary with him to fay, 





at length became ridiculous. It was 


‘© He had rather die than leave off.” Book xii. ¢- 14+ 
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The True Uje of the Senfes perverted by Fafhion. 


\ YOTHING has been fo often 
explained, and vet fo little 
underftood, as fimplicity in writ- 
ing; and the reafon of its remain- 
iag fo much a myftery, is our 
own want of fimplicity in man- 
ners. By our prefent mode of edu- 
cation, we are forcibly warped 
from the bias of pature, in mind 


as well as in body; we are taught 
to difguife, diftort, and alter our 
fentiments until our thinking fa- 
culty is diverted into an unnatl- 
ral channel; and we not only re 
linquifh and forget, but alfo be- 
come incapable of our original dif- 
pofitions. We are totally changed 
into creatures of art and affectas 
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‘ohy our eption aisyabufed, 
aa our Giies are pervetted; our 
rrinds lofe their nature, force, and 
favour; ‘the imagination, fweated 
by artificial fire, produces nought 
but vapidand fickly bloom; the 
genius, inftead of growing like a 
vigorous tree, that extends its 
branches on every fide, buds, blof- 
foms, and bears delicious fruit, 
refemblesa loppedand ftunted yew, 
tortured into fome wretched form, 
projecting no fhade or fhelter, dif- 
playing no flower; diffufing no 
yng and producing no fruit, 

exhibiting nothing but a bar- 
ren conceit for the amufement of 
the idie {peétator. 

Thus debauched from nature, 
how can we relifh her genuine 
productions? Aswell might a man 
diftinguith objects through the 
medium of a prifm, that prefenits 
hothing but a variety of colours 
to the eye, or a maid pining in the 
green-ficknefs prefer a bifeuit toa 
cinder. 

It has often been alledged, that 
the paffions can never be wholly 
depofed, and that by appealing to 
thefe,a good writer will always be 
ableto force himfelf into the hearts 
of his readers; but even the ftrong- 
eft paflions are weakened, nay, 
fometimes totally extinguifhed and 
deftroyed, by mutual oppofition, 
Uiffipation, and acquired infentt- 
bility. How often at our theatre 
has the tear of {vnipathy and burft 
of laughter been reprefled by a ma- 
lignant {pecies of pride, refuGng 
approbation to the author and ac- 
tor, and renouncing fociety with 
the audience! Lhave feen a young 
Creature, poffeffed of the meft de- 
licate complexion, and exhibiting 
features that indicate fenfibility, 
fit without the leaft emotion, ant 
hold the moft tender and pathe- 

m feenes. of Otway reprefented 
Wh all the energy ef action; fo 
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happy had fhe been in her efforts 
to conquer the prejudices of na- 
ture. She had been trained up ia 
the belief that nothing was more 
aukward, than to betray a fenfe of 
fhame and fympathy; the feemed 
to think that a corifent of pafiioa 
with the vulgar, would impair the 
dignity of her character ; and that 


fhe herfelf ought to be the only. 


object of approbation, But fhe 
did not confider that fueh appro- 
bation is feldom acquired by dif- 
dain; and that want of feeling is 
a very badrecommendation to the 
human heart. For my own fhare, 
I never fail to take a furvey of the 
female part of an audience, atevery 
interefting incident of the drama. 
When I perceive the tear ftealing 
down a lady’s cheek, and the fud- 
den figh éicape from her breaft, 
J am attraéted toward her by an 
irrefiftible emotion of tendernets 
and efteem; her eyes fhine with 
enchanting luftre, through the 
pearly moifture that furrounds 
them; my heart warmsat the glow 
which humanity kindles on. her 
cheeky and keeps time witly the 
accelerating heavings of her fnowy 
bofom; I at-once love .her bene- 
volence, and revere her difcern- 
ment. On the'contrary, when I 
fee a fine woman’s face unaltered 
by the diftrefs of the fcene, with 
which I myfelf am affe&ted, I re- 
fent her indifference as an infalt on 
my own Onderftanding; I fup- 
pofe her heart to be favage, her 
difpofition anfocial, her organs in- 
delicate, and exclaim with the fox 
in the fable, O pulchrum caput, fed 
cerebrum non habet ! 

_ Yet this infenfibility 7s fot ae 
haps owing to any original defect 
Nature may have ftretched the 
ftring, though it has, long ceafed 
to vibrate. It may have been dif- 


placed and diftraéted by the firtt 


violence offered to the native ma- 
chine ; 
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chine; it may have loft its tone 
through long difufe; or be fo 
twifted and overftrained as to pro- 
‘duce an effect very different from 
that which was primarily intend- 
ed. If fo little regard is paid to 
mature when fhe knocks fo power~ 
fully ‘at the breaft, fhe muft be 
altogether neglected and defpifed 
in her calmer mood of ferenetran- 
‘quillity, when nething appears to 
recommend her but fimpticity, 
‘proprietv,and innocence. A clear 
blue fky, fpangled with ftars, will 
prove 4 homely and infipid objeét 
to evel ‘accuftomed to the glare 
‘of torches, tapers, gilding, and 
glitter: they will be tarned with 
joathing and difguft from the 


green mantle of the fpring, fo gor- 


pooully adorned with buds and fo- 
lhage, flowers, and blofloms, to 
contemplate a gaudy negligee, 
{triped and interfected with abrupt 
unfriendly tints that fetterthe maf- 
fes of light, and diltract the vifion, 
and ett and pinked into the moft 
fantaftie forms, and flounced and 
‘furbelowed, patched and fringed 
with all the: littlerefs of art, wn- 
known to elegance. Thofe ears 
that are offended by the fweetly 
wild notes of the thrufh, the’black- 
bird ahd the nightingale, the dif- 
tant cawing of the rook, the ten- 
der cooing of the turle, the foft 
fighing of reeds’ and offers, the 
magic mermurt of lapfing ftreams; 
will be regaled and ravifhed by the 
extravagunt and alarming notés 
of a fqueaking fiddle, extraéted 
by a mufician who has no other 
eenius than that which lies in his 
nugers; they will even be enter- 
tamed with the rattling of coaches, 
the rumbling of carts, and the de- 
‘licate ery of cod and mackarel. 

‘The fenfe of ‘fmelling ‘that de- 
fits in the {cent of excrementi- 
tious animal juices, fuch as mufk, 
civit, and urinous faltsy will loath 
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the fragrancy of new moan-hay, 
the hawtttorn’s bloom, the {weet. 
brier, the honey-fuckle, and the 
rote; and the organs that are gra- 
tified with the tafte of fickly veal 
which has been bledinto the palfy 
rotten pullets crammed into fevers, 
brawn made up of dropfical pig, 
the abortion of pigeons and of 
poultry, ‘{paragus gorged with the 
crude unwholefome juice of dung, 
peate without fubftance, peaches 
-without tafte,and pine-appleswith- 
‘out flavour, will certainly naufe- 
ate the native, genwine, and falu- 
tary tafte of Welfl-beef, Banftead 
mutton, Hampfhire pork, and 
barn-door fowls; whofe juices are 
concocted by a natural digeftion, 
and whofe flefh is confolidated by 
free air and exercife. 

In fuch a total perverfion of the 
fenfes, the ideas muft be mifrepre- 
fented, the powers of the imagi- 
nation difordered, and the judg- 
cment of confequence unfound, 
The difeafe is attended with a falfe 
‘appetite, which the natural food 
‘of the mind will not fatisfy. It 
muft have {auces compounded of 
the moft heterogeneoustrath. The 
foul feems to fink into a kind of 
fleepy idiotifm, or childifh vacancy 
of thought. It is diverted by toys 
and baubles, which can only be 
pleafing to the moft fuperficial cu- 
riofity. It is enlivened by a quick 
fucceffion of trivial objects, that 
gliften, and glance, and dance be- 


-fore the eye ; and, like an infant 


kept awake and infpirited by the 
found of a rattle, it muft not only 
‘be'dazzled and perplexed by the 
artifice of deception, bufinefs, im 
tricacy, and intrigue, which Is 2 
kind of low juggle that may be 
termed the legerdemain of genius. 
‘This being the cafe, it cannot en- 
joy, nor indeed diftinguifh the 
charms of natural and moral beal- 
ty or decorum, The ingen 
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blah of native innocence, the 

ain language of ancient faithand 
fincerity, the cheerful refignation 
to the will of Heaven, the mutual 
affection of the charities, the vo- 
funtary refpect paid to fuperior 
dignity or ffation, the virtue of 





beneficence extended even to the 
brute creation, nay the very crim= 
fon glow of health and {welling 
lines of beauty, are deipifed, de- 
tefted, {corned, and ridiculed as 
ignarences rudenefs, rufticity, and 
uperftition. Smollett. 








Tie Tatier’s Advice to his Sifter Fenny; a good Leffan for young phe aust 


Y brother Tranquillus be- 
\ ing gone out of the town 
for fome days, my fifter Jenny 
fent me word ihe would come and 
dine with. me, and therefore de- 
fired me to have no other compa- 
ny. . 1 took,care accordingly, and 
was not a little pleafed to fee her 
enter the room with a decent and 
matron.like. behaviour, which. I 
thought very much became her. 
Ifaw the had a deal to fay to me, 
and eafily difcovered in her eyes, 
and the air, of her countenance, 
that fhe had abundance of ; fatif- 
fattion in her heart, which fhe 
longed to communicate. How- 
ever, | was refolved to let her break 
wto her difcourfe her own way, 
and reduced her.to a thoufand lit- 
tie devifes and intimationsto bring 
me to the mention of her hul- 
bind. But finding I was refolved 
not toname him, fhe began of her 
own accord; “‘ My bufband,”’ fays 
fhe, gives his humble fervige to 
yong? towhich I only anfwered, 
IT hope he is well;”’ and without 
waiting fora reply, fell into,other 
labjedts, She at laft was out.of 
all patience, and faid, with a fimile 
aid manner that I thought had 
more beauty and fpirit than I had 
‘ver obferved before in her; “I 
ot think, brother, you had 
| © ill-natured.. You have 
iten ever fince I came in, that) I 
lad a mind to talk of my hufband, 
and you will not be fo kind as to 
Rive me an occafion,” “I did 
tot Know,” faid I,- but it might 
Vou. VI. No. 4 " 


i 


be a difagreeable fubject to you. 
You do not take me for, fo old- 
fafhioned a fellow as to think of 
entertaining a young lady. with 
the difcourfe of her hufband. I 
know nothing is more acceptable 
than to {peak of one who is to be 
fo; butto {peak of one who is fo— 
indeed, Jenny, I ama betver bred 
man than you think: me.” She 
fhewed a little diflike to my rail- 


‘lery, and by her bridling up, 


perceived fhe expected tobe treat~ 
ed hereafter not as Jenny Dittaff, 
but Mrs. Tranquillus. I was very 
well pleafed with the change in 
her humour; and upon talking 
with her on feveral fubjects, 
could not but fancy that I fawia 
great deal of her hufband’s way 
and manner in her remarks, her 
phrafes, the tone of her voice, and 
the very air of her countenan¢e. 
This gave me unfpeakable fatisfac- 
tion, not only becaufe I had found 
her a hufband from whom ‘fhe 
‘could learn many things thatwere 
Jaudable, but alfo becaufe I had 
looked upon her imitation of him 
as an infallible fign that fhe>en- 
tirely loved him. | This isan ob- 
fervation that I never knew’ fail, 
though I do: not remember that 
any other has,made it. » The na- 
tural dlynefs of her fex hindered 
her. from telling me the: greatnefs 
-of her own patlion, but I eafily 


collected it from the reprefenta- » 


tion the gave me of his.. “tel have 
every thing in Tranquillus,” fays 
fhe, “* that l.can with for and en- 
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joy in hith (what thdéed vou told 
me were to be met with in a good 
hufband) the fondnefs of a lover, 
the tendernefs of a parent, and the 
intimacy of a friend.” Tt tranf- 
ported me to fee her eves fwim- 
ming in tears of affe€tion when 
fhe fpoke. ‘+ And is there not, 
dear fifter,” faid I, ** more plea- 
furé in the poffeffion of fach a 
man than in all the little imnperti- 
nences of balls, affemblies, and 
equipage, which it coft me fo 
much pains to make you ‘con 
temn?” She anfwered, fmiling, 
*Tranquillus has made me a fin- 
cere convert in a few weeks, tho’ 
dam afraid you could not have 
done it in your whole life. 
tell vou truly, I have only one fear 
hanging upon me, which is apt 
to give me trouble in the midft of 
all my fatisfactions: [am afraid, 
you muft know, that I fhall not 
‘always make the fame amiable ap- 
‘pearance in his eyes, that I do at 


To 


efent. You know, brother fic. 

ritaff, that you have the i 
tation of a conjurer, and if you 
have any one fecret in your artt 
make vour fifter always beantifi}, 
1 fhould be happier than if I wete 
miftrefs of all the worlds you have 
thewa meina ftarry night.” “Jen. 
ny,” faid 1, ** without havingte. 
courfe to magic, I thall give you 
one plain rule, that will not failof 
making you always amiable-toa 
man who has fo great a paffion for 
you, and is of fo equal and rea: 
fonable temper as Tranquillus;— 
Endeavour to pleat, and you mit 
pleafe. Be always in the fame dif- 


pofition as you are when you alk 4 ‘s 
for this fecret, and you may take 


my word you will never want it; 
ah inviolable fidelity, good-hu- 
four, and complacency of tem- 
per, outlive all the chartnsofa fine 
face, and make the decays of it 
invifible.” Tatle. 


| nT 
The BATTLE of MARATHON, azd DEATH of MILTIADES. 
[Extraéted from Rutherford’s View of Ancient Hittory.] 


UT it was to the genins of 
Miltiades, more than to her 

own ftrength, that Athens was in- 
debted for her prefervation. In 
critical emergencies men are ar- 
ranged according to their abilities ; 
and conf{picuous merit is elevated 
to the higheft ftation. Ariftides, 
one of the ten generals, refigned 
his day of command to the ap- 
roved valour and experience of 
filtiades ; the reft followed the 
illuftrious example, and facrificed 
the dictates of private ambition to 
the intereft and glory of their 
country. The extreme inconve- 
niences attending a divided autho- 
riety were thus obviated; and the 
commander in chief enjoyed an 


Opportunity of exerting all his ef- 





forts in the fervice of the frate. 
Miltiades to his other advantages, 
joined that of having ferved with 
the Perfians. He was therelore 
well acquainted with the arrange 
ment of thelr armies, the temper 
of their troops, the ys | fyf- 
tem of their generals, and he 

how to profit by his knowledge 
The Greeks, whofe chief ftrength 
confifted in their heavy armed foot, 
ufually beganan enyagement with 
afew difcharges of miffile wea 
pons, and then prefently came f 
clofe fight with their long {pears 


The Perfians made more ufeof the 
bow, and lefs of the {pear; and de- 
pended much on their cavalry, ™ 
which thé Greeks (the Theffalians 
excepted) from the nature of thet 

country, 
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country, were extremely defici» 
ent. The defenfive armour of the 
Perfian infantry was alfo: inferior. 
tothe Grecian, “* The Perfians,” 
fays Herodotus,* ‘go to battle 
carrying bows and fhort: fpears, 
and wearing ftockings and tar- 
bans; the Greeks earried long 
fpears and fwords, and ware 

yes and helmets.* The bra- 
veftof the Perfian troops fought 
on horfeback ; but in all ages the 
long Grecian fpear has proved the 
fureft defence againft the attack 
of cavalry, infomuch that even 
the Romans, in fighting againft 
the Numidian horfemea, preferred 
the ftrength of the phalanx to the 


1) abiivity of the legion. ‘The vari- 


ous nations which compofed the 
Perfian army, tnough notdeftitute 
of valour, or ignorant of military 


_ difeipline, compared with the re- 


gularity of the Greek battalions, 
may be regarded as a promifcu- 
ous crowd, armed in each divi- 
fion with the peculiar weapons of 
their refpeétive countries, and in- 
capable of being united into any 
vniform fyftem of military ar- 
rangement. ‘I'he Grecks were not 
only fuperior to the Perfians in 
their armour and military difci- 
pline; they pofleffed that enthufi- 
afm and emulation which ani- 
mate the bofoms of thofe who 
have armed in the caufe of liber- 
¥¥, and are prepared not only to 
fight, but to die for their country. 

The Perfian generals, guided 
by Hippias, had landed their troops 
on the eaftern coaft of Attica, and 
facamped in the narrow plain of 
Marathon. | Miltiades pofted his 
army on the declivity of the hill 
above. . His reat was defended by 
the mountain, which, verging 


‘Tound to meet the fea, likewife co- | 


vered his right ; hisleft was flank- 
td by the marth of Marathon. 
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Infpecting the ground and the ene. 
my, Miltiades determined to at+ 
tack. The narrow plain was fa- 
vourable to that mode of engage+ 
ment, in which the Greeks excel-+ 
led, and for which their arms 
were peculiarly adapted. To form 
a line equal to that of the enemy, 
Miltiades extended his front by 
weakening his centre. By order 
of their general, the Athenian ar+ 
my rufhed down the hill with fue 
ry, and advanced to the attack, 
rurning the whole way. This 
fingular onfet was derided by the 
Perfians, and imputed to igne- 
rance of military difcipline; but 
the effect of the fhock proved the 
wifdom with which it had beea 
concerted. ‘The Perfian cavairy, 
formidable in champaign couns 
tries by their rapid evolutions, 
were encumbered in this confined 
plain by their awn infantry, and 
prevented from engaging. The 
bravett of the Perfian troops, poft- 
ed in the centre, ftood the ims 
petuofity of the attack, broke the 
Athenian line, and purfued it toa 
diftance. After a fierce conflict, 


the Athenians routed and put to. 


flight the two wings of the Perfian 
army; then joining their divided 
forces, they attacked the con- 
quering centre of the barbarians, 
returning weary from purfuit, and 
gave it a complete overthrow. 
The Perfians fled to their fhips. 
Seven of their gallies were taken. 
Five Athenian generals, and about 
two hundred citizens perifhed in 


the engagement. The Perfians loft” 


fix thoufand of their braveft troops. 
Hippias, th: banifhed king of 
Athens, was flaia. Afterthe bat- 
tle, a foldier was fent from. the 
field to announce the victory at 
Athens. Ewxhaufted with fatigue, 
and bleeding from his wounds, he 
had only time to cry out, “ Re- 

joice, 


* Lib, v. cap. 49- 
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joice, we are conquerors !” and 
iminediately expired.*: ; 

After the deteat of Marathon, 
the Perfian commander doubled 
the cape of Sunium, with the 
hopes of fuprifing the harbour of 
Athens, and taking the city by 
atlault. Aware of the enemy’s 
yntention, Miltiades made a rapid 
march; and when the Perfians ar- 
rived off the port Phalerus, they 
faw an Athenian army encamped 
on the hill above. The Perfian 
fleet then failed tothe coaft of Afia, 
carrying with them their Eretrian 

rifoners, who were conduéted to 
Darins at Sufa. The great king 
ordered them immediately to be 
releafed from their chains, and 
afligned them for their habitation, 
a fertile diftri€t in the province of 
Ciffia, about twenty-four - miles 
from his capital: There the colo- 
ny remained in the time of Hero- 
dotus, preferving their Greecian 
language and manners: and, after 
@ revolution of fix hundred years, 
were diftinguifhed from the fur- 
rounding nations by certain marks 
of European extraction. 

When the day of the full-moon 
was over, the Lacedemonians be- 
gan their march with two. thou- 
fand men; and, having travelled a 
hundred and fifty miles in the {pace 
of three days, arrived in Attica, 
“The battle was fought the preced- 
-ing diy; however, they went for- 
‘ward to Marathon, and having 
gazed in filence on the field, con- 
. gratolated the Athenians on their 
fuccefs, and returned to their own 
country. 

Monuments were vraifed to the 
memory of thofe who had fallen 
in the field; and their names, and 
the tribes to which they belonged, 
were recorded in marble. The 
valour of Miltiades too was re- 
warded. The battle of Marathan 


® Herod. Vib. vi. cap. 3, 12, 13, &c. 
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was painted; amida group of 4. 

gures, the perfon of Mitiade 
drew the eve in the attitude of 
giving orders at the head of the 
Athenian army. Athens produc. 
ed great men, becaufe fhe knew 
how to reward them. 

The battle of Marathon has of. 
ten defervedly filled the page of 
the hiftorian. Never had fo {mall 
a body of forces overcome {0 great 
an hoft. Their fplendid atchieve. 
ments and extraordinary fuccefs 
infpired the Greeks withan enthu- 
fiaim of valour, and are confider. 
ed by Plato as the fource and ori- 
ginal caule of their future con- 
quefts and victories. The terror 
of the Perfian power, hitherto fo 
formidable, was diflipated. The 
Greeks were taught, from fuccefs, 
to know their own ftrength, and 
to tremble no more at the name of 
an enemy whom they had con- 
quered. On all following occa- 
fions of importance, the orators 
recalled the field of Marathon to 
the remembrance of their coun- 
trymen,and held up Miltiades and 
his victorious troops to view, jn 
order to infpire them with a paf- 
fion for glory, and the emulation 
of their anceftors. | 

Delivered from impending de- 
ftructiom by the victory of Mara- 
thon, the Athenians began to Px- 
tend their views, and to eli 
conqueft. . The iflands in the 
gean had fubmitted to the demands 


of Darius, and aided the eaufe of 
-the Perfians. 


Miltiades was fent 
with feventy fhips to exact fines 
from them for their delinquency, 
and reduce them under the autho- 
rity of the Athenian government. 
Paros refifted, and its principal 
town was befieged. On a falfe 
report of the arrival of the Perfian 
fleet, Miltiades raifed the fieges 
which he had been dangeroully 
wounded, 
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iinded, and’ returned with his 
feet to Athens, where an unfuc- 
cefsfal commander never found a 
welcome reception. ra et 

From the expulfion of Hippias, 
the Alemzonidze had governed 
Athens. The glory of Miltiades, 
by diminifhing their confequence, 
excited their envy and oppofition. 
Hewas accufetl by Xantippus, fon- 
in-law of Megacles, the chief of 
the Alemzonid party, of having 
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raifed the fiege of Paros from the 
influence of a Perfian bribe. ‘The 
hour of danger was paft, and the 
fervices of Miltiades were nolonger 
neceflary to the fafety of the com- 
monwealth. Influenced by the 
ruling party, Athens forgot her 
deliverer. le was condemned in 


a fine of fifty talents,* which ke 


was unable to difcharge. His 
wounds began to fefter; and the 
hero of Marathon died in prifon. 


* About nine thoufand four hundred pounds fterling. 





LIFE OF COLONEL BLOOD. 


Homas Broop, commonly 

] called Colonel! Blood, and 
as extraordinary an adventurer, 
perhaps, as-ever lived, was, ac- 
cording to fome, the fon ofa black- 
fmith, in Ireland; but it rather 
appears that his father was con- 
cerned in iron works, and had ac- 
quired an eafy fortune in that 
kingdom. It is not certain in 
what year this hero was born; yet, 
froma comparifon of circumftan- 
ces, we may fix it at about 1628. 
While a very young man, he came 
over to England, and married, in 
Lancafhire, the daughter of one 
Mr, Holcraft, a gentleman of good 
fortune in that county. 

After this, Blood returned to 
Ireland, and though his family 
were indebted for the beft part of 
what they had to the crown, he 
jomed the prevailing party, ferved 
‘a lieutenant in the parliament 
forces, and obtained a certain 
quantity of land, which was af- 
agned him for his pay. Befides 
this, Henry Cromwell, when he 
governed that country, had fo 
geod an opinion of him, as to put 
him into the commiffion of the 
peace, though fcarcely twenty -two 
years of age. 

-Thefe favours, and the turn of 

education, in all probability, 


gave him fuch an inclination to 
the republican party as was not tu 
be altered, and after the king’s 
reftoration fome events took place 
which contributed greatly to in- 
creafe his difaffeétion to govern- 
ment. The aét of fettlement in 
Ireland, and proceedings in con- 
fequence of it, certainly injured 
his fortune, and he believed very 
unjuitly, which induced him to 
turn his thoughts to any meafure 
that feemed likely to promife him 
redrefs. By affociating with the 
malcontents, he found that there 
were multitudes of the foldiers in 
the fame predicament, and that a 
defign was on toot for a general 
infurreétion, which was to be be- 
gun by furprifing the caftle of 
Dublin, and feizing the Duke of 
Ormond, .who was then Lord- 
lieutenant. In this feheme he 
entered without hefitation, and 
though many of the perfons en- 
gaged in it were far fuperior to 
him in rank, he was very foon.at 
the head of the confpirators, pre- 
fided in all their councils, and 
was looked up to as the,only per- 
fon capable of directing them in 
the execution of their intended 
project. “> 
In this bufinefs Blood difplay- 
ed great dexterity, by laying fuch 
a plan 
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a plan for furprifing Dublin-caf- 
tle, and fecuring the Duke’s per- 
fon at the fame time, as nothing 
but its being divulged could have 
prevented; and he drew up a de- 
claration, fo {fuited to the humour 
and underftanding of the foldiers, 
as would infallibly have gained 
over the greater part of the army; 
but on the very eve of its execu- 
tion, the whole con{piracy, which 
had been long fufpeéted, was dif- 
covered. Blood’s brother-in-law, 
one Lackie, a minifter, who had 
embarked in the affair, was, with 
many others, apprehended, tried, 
convidted, and executed; but 
Blood himfelf made his efcape, 
aad kept out of reach, though 
the Duke of Ormond and the Earl 
ef Orrery both encleavoured to 
have him fecured, and though a 
proclamation was publifhed by 
the former, offering an ample re- 
ward for ipahendinn him. 

Biacd was not fo fortunate as 
to avoid confinement and punifh- 
ment himfeli, but, by an audacity 
ftill more fingular, healmof fright- 
ened away the guards that attend- 
ed Lackie’s execution, and even 
alarmed the friends of the Lord- 
lieutenant refpe&ing his fafety ;— 
fo high was Blood’s fame for faga- 
city and intrepidity at this time, 
and fo capable was he thought of 
pennies fkill and ability 
whatever his paflion or his inte- 
seit might dictate. 

Having ftaid among the fetta- 
ries and remains of . Oliver’s for. 
ces as long as he found it praéti- 
cable to conceal himfelf, he then 
had recourfe to the mountains, 
and the proteétion of the old na- 
tive Irith; and that he might at- 
tach thofe with whom he con- 
verfed the better to his interefts, 
he became all things to all men, 
He was a Quaker to fome, an 
Anabaptift to others, an Inde. 
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pendent where he thought 
character would recommend hima; 
and to gain the favour of theua, 
lettered ruftics, he affiumed the 
pnts of a prieft. By thefe arts 

e wandered about from one place 
to another, making himfelf ac, 
guainted with all parties in the if, 
land, and with all their interefts 
and connections both at home and 
abroad. At length, however, find, 
ing all his haunts known, and that 
it was impoflible for him to raife 
any infurreétion at that juncture, 
he, went over to Holland, where 
he was well received, and admit- 
ted into great intimacy with fome 
of the moft confiderable perfans 
inthe republic, particularly Ads 
miral de Ruyter. 

From Holland, Blood van 
came over to England, with fuck 
recommendations to the maleons 
‘ents, that he was immediately ad 
mitted into their councils, and 
hadaconfiderable thare in all thofe 
dark intrigues which were then 
carrying on for throwing the na 
tion into farther. confufion. In thig 
fituation he gave another firong 
inftance of his bold andenterprit- 
ing genius, which almost exceeds 
belief. Though it had been di- 
vulged in a court of juftice that 
he and his aflociates had a fecret 
council always fitting in London 
for the management of their af- 
fairs, yet that council cont 
to fit, and Mr. Blood was a ment 
ber of it; but for their fecumty, 
they had about thirty ftout fellows 
poited round the place where they 
met, after the manner of a bodys 


guard. Two ef the membersof 


this council having taken it into 
their heads, betrayed all their trant- 
actions ‘to the miniftry; wh 
Mr. Blood fufpecting, he 


thofe people to meet. him at at 


vern, where he had his guard rea- 


dy, and fecuring them ae" 
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ay noite, carted them toa pri- 
pie pee provided for the pur- 
pofe, ‘He then called a kind of a 
court-martial, before whom thefe 
two perfons were tried, ahd fen- 
reniced to be fhot two days after, 
in the fame place; but when the 
appointed périod eartie, Blood was 
graciouily pleufed to grant thera 
his pardon, and at the fame time 
edvifed therh tO go to their new 
inafter, and tell ‘ith all that had 
happened, and to requeft him, im 
the name of their old confederates, 
to be ‘eqitally favourable to fuch 
of them as fhould ftandat anv time 
in need of his nrercy. Whether 
thefe unfortunate men catried Mr. 
Blodd’s meffage to the king or not, 
dots not any where appear; but 
itis certain, that not Jomg after 
the whole con{piracy was difco- 
verted ; ‘in confequente of which, 
on the 26th of April, 1666, Colo- 
tel John Rathbone, and fome 
other officers in the late diftanded 
army, were tried and convicted 
at'the Old Bailey, for a plot to 
forprifé the Tower, and to kill 
Gent?tal Monk; and it came out 
i evidence upon their trial, ‘that 
to facilitate this défign, the city of 
Lon@on was to have been fet on 
fire, and that the third of Sep- 
tember following was fixed upon 
from Lilly’s Almanack, as alucky 
day for that purpofe. It may not 
be improper here to obferve, that 
though thefe people fuffered ac- 
Cording to their fentence fo long 
before, vet that dreadful fire, which 
Sontumed a‘great part of the me- 
tropolis, adually began upon the 
fame fatal day Which ‘thefe ‘men 
had fixed on ‘for its deftrudtion, 
and for this re:fon, Lilly was éxa- 

before the tommittee of 


the Houife of Commons, appoint- 
£4 to enquire how the fie beyan ; 


but he declared it to be his ‘opi- 


‘Bion, that it had fallén out merely 


accident, 
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Blood now finding that governs 


‘ment was apprifed of his defigns, 


refolved to withdraw into Scot- 
land, where he fo wrought upon 
the difcontents of the people, that 
he contributed not a little to the 
breaking out of the infurreétion 
there, and was prefent in the ae+ 
tion of Pentland-hills, November 
the 27th, 1666, in which ‘the in- 
furgents were routed; and ‘about 
five hundred killed. After this 
defeat, he fied back to England, 
and from thence to [réland, where 
he landed within three miles of 
Catrickfergus ; but Lord Dan 
gaunon purfued him fo elofely, 
that he was obliged to return very 
fpeedily to England. 

Soon after he had arrived in this 
country, Blood performed a freth 
exploit, which was more-éxfraor- 
dinary,more fuccefsful, and made 
a much greater noife in the world 
than any thing he had ever before 
done. ‘This exploit was to refoue 
one Captain Mafon, for whom he 
had a particular friendfhip- and af 
fection, and who was to be re- 
moved from London,undera guard 
of eight dragoons, to.one’ of the 
northern counties, in order to take 
his trial at the affizes. 

We fhall give the aecount of 
this affair in the words of his bio- 
grapher.— Mr. Blood,” fays ke, 
“‘having notice of this journey, 
refolved to fet his friend-at liberty, 
let it coft whatever it would. The 
prifoner and his guard ‘went away 
in the morfiing, and Mr. Blood 
having made choite Of three of 
his acquaintances, fet forward the 
fame day at eight, with boots, 
upon fmall horfes, and ‘with their 
piftols in their trowfers, to pre- 
vent fufpicion. They, however, 
fome how or other, miffed ‘their. 
firit opportunity, for the convoy 
‘and their prifoner were gone ¢ 
good way bevond Newark "aur 
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they had the leaft fcent of them. 
At one place they fet a centinel 
to watch his coming by; but 
whether it-was through fear, or 
that the perfon was tired with a 
tedious expectation, the centinel 
brought them no tidings either of 
the prifoner or his guard; fo that 
Mr. Blood and his companions 
began to think their friend fo far 
betore them upon the road, that 
it would’be in vain to follow him; 
and yet, not willing to give up an 
enterprife fo generally undertaken, 
upon Mr. Blood’s encouragement, 
they rode on, though defpairing 
of fuccefs, till finding it grow to- 
wards evening, and meeting with 
a convenient inn upon the road, 
in a fmall village not far from 
Doncafter, they refolved to lie 
there all night, and return for 
London the next morning. 

‘In that inn they had not fat 
long in a room next the ftreet, 
lamenting among themfelves the 
ill-fuccefs of fuch a tedious jour- 
ney, and the misfortune of their 


friend, when the convoy came 


thundering up to the door, with 
their prijoner, Captain. Mafon 
having made choice of that inn, 
as being beft known to him, in 
order to give his guardians fome 
refrefhment. There Mr. Blood, 
unfeen, had a full view of his 
friend, and of the perfons he had 
to deal with. He had befpoke a 
imall ‘fupper, which was at the 
fire, and. finding that as Captain 
Mafon’s party.did not intend to 
alight, there was very little time 
for confultation, he gave general 
dire&tions to his affociates to fol- 
low his example in whatever the 
faw him do. _ In hafte, therefore, 
they called for their horfes, and 
threw down money to pay their 
reckoning, telling the woman of 
the houfe, that fince thev had met 
with fuch good company, they 
were refolved to go forwards,” 
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** Captain Mafon went off 
upon a forry beaft, and with him 
the commander of the party, and 
four more; the reft ftaid behi 
to make an end of their liquor, 
Then away marched one fingle, 
and in a very fimall time after the 
lait two. By this time Mr. Blood 
and one of his friends being horfed, 
followed the two that were hind- 
moft, and. foon overtook them. 
Thefe four rede fome little time 
together, Mr. Blood on the right 
hand of the two foldiers, and his 
friend on the left. But upona 
fudden Mr. Blood laid hold of the 
reins of the horfe next him, while 
his friend, in obfervation to his 
directions, did the fame on the 
other hand, and having prefently 
by furprife difmounted the foldiers, 
pulled off their bridles, and feat 
their horfes to pick their grals 
where they pleafed.” : 

“ Thefe two being thus made 
off, Mr. Blood purfued his game, 
intending to have reached the fingle 
trooper ; but he being got to the 
reft of his fellows, now reduced 
to fix, anda barber of York that 
travelled in their company, Mr. 
Blood made up heads. the whele 


party, and ftops them;, of which 


fome of the foremoft looking upoa 
him to be either drunk or 
thought the rebuke of a {witch to 
beafutiicient chaftifement of fuch 
a rath prefumption, which they 
exercifed with more contempt thaa 
fury, till by the rudenefs of his 
compliments he gave them to ul 
derftand he was not in jeft, butia 
very good earneft. He was, very 
foon feconded by his friend that 
was with him in his firft exploit; 
but there had been feveral rough 
blows dealt between the 
number of fix to two, before Mt. 
Blood’s two other friends came UP 


to their affiftance; nay, 1 may 
fafely fay_ fix to two; for the . 
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ber of York, whether out of his 
getaral propenfity to the {port, or 
that his pot-valiantnefs had made 
him fo generous as to help his fel- 
lowetravellers, would needs fhew 
his valour at the beginning of the 
fray; but better had he been at 
the latter end of a feaft: for 
though he fhewed his prudence to 
take the ftronger fide, as he guef- 
fed by the number, yet becaufe 
he would take no warning, which 
was often given him, not to put 
himfelf to the hazard of loofing 
aguittar finger by meddling ina 
bufinefs that nothing concerned 
him, he loft his life, as they were 
forced to difpatch him in the firft 
place, for giving them a needlefs 
trouble.” 

“ The barber being become an 
ufelefs inftrument, and the other 
af Mr. Blood’s friends being come 
yp, the fkirmifh began to be very 
imart, the four affailants having 
fingled out their champions as 
fairly and equally as they could. 
All this while, Capt. Mafon hav- 
ing rode before upon his thirty- 


fhilling feed, wondering his guard 


came not with him, looked back, 
and obferved a combuftion, and 
that ‘they were altogether by the 
tars, knew not what to think. He 
conjectured it at firft to have been 
fome intrigue upon him, as if the 
troopers had adefiyn to tempt him 
tamefcape, which might after- 
‘ards prove more to his preju- 
dice: juft like cats, that with res 
gardieis fcorn feem to give the 
diftrefled moufe all the liberty in 
the world to get away out of their 
paws, but foon recover their prey 
again atone jump. Thereupon, 
inwilling to undergo the hazard 
of fuch a trial, he comes back, at 
which:time Mr. Blood cried out 
tochim, Hoy/e, horfe, quickly! an 
‘foamazing at firit, that he 
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voice when he heatd it; dut as 
the thoughts of military men are 
foon fummoned together, and ne-~ 
ver hold Spanith councils, the 
Captain prefently fettled his refo~ 
lution, mounts the next horfe that 
wanted a rider, and puts in fora 
fhare of his own felf-prefervation.’”* 
“In this bloody confliét, Mr. 
Blood was three times unhorfed, 
occafioned by his forgetfulnefs, as 
having omitted to new-girt his 
faddle, which the oftler had un- 
loofed upon the wadding his horfe 
at his firft coming into the inn, 
Being then fo often difmounted, 
and not knowingthe reafon, which 
the occafion would not give hiny 
leave to confider, he refolved to 
fight it out on foot; of which two 
of the foldiers taking the advan< 
tage, fingled him out, and drove 
him into a court-yard, where he 
made a ftand with a full body, his 
fword in one hand, and his piftot 
in the other. One of the foldiers 
taking that advantage of his open 
body, fhot him near the fhoulder- 
blade, of his piftol-arm, at which 
time he had four other bullets ia 
his body, that he had received bes 
fore; which the foldier obferv- 
ing, flung his difcharged piftol at 
him with that good aim and vios 
lence, that he hit him a ftunning 
blow juftunder theforehead upon 
the upper part of the nofe between 
the eyes, which for the prefent fo 
amazed him, that he gave bims 
felf over for a dead man; yet re~ 
folving to give one fparring blow 
before he expired, fuch is the 
ftrange provocation and fuccefs 
of de{pair, withonevi ge: ttroke 
of his (word he broaghit his adver 
farv with a vengeance from his 
horfe, and laid him in a far worfe 
condition than himfelf at his 


horfe’s feet.” 
‘At that time, full of anger 


sould not believe ittobebisfriend’s and sevenge, he was jult going to 
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m the very nick of time Captain 
Mafon, having by the help of his 
friends done his bufinefs where 
they had fought, by the death of 
fome and the difabling of others 
that oppofed them, came in, and 
bid him hold and fpare the life of 
one that had been the civileft per- 
fon to him upon the road; a for- 
tunate piece of kindneds in the 
one, and of gratitude in the other, 
which Ms. Blood eafily conde- 
{cending to, by the joint affiftance 
of the Captain, the other foldier 
was foon maftered, and the vic- 
tory, after a fharp fight that laft- 
ed above two hours, was at length 
completed. You may be fure the 
fight was well maintained on both 
fides, fince two of the foldiers, 
befides the barber, were {lain upon 
the place, three unhorfed, and the 
reft wounded. And it was ob- 
fervable, that though the encoun- 
ter happened in a village, where 
a great number of people were 
{pectators of the combat, yet none 
would adventure the refcue of 
either party, as not knowing 
which was in the wrong or which 
in the right, and were, therefore, 
wary of being arbitrators in fuch 
a defperate conteft, where they 
faw the reward of affiftance to be 
nothing but prefent death. After 
the combat was over, Mr. Blood 
and his friends divided themfelves 
and parted feveral ways.” 

Before Blood engaged in this af- 
fair, he had placed his wife and 
fon in an apothecary’s ihop, un- 


der the name of Wefton, and had 


lived himfelf at Rumford, under 
the name of Ayliffe, pretending 
to practife phyfic. After he was 
cured of his wounds, and heard 
that all concerned: with him were 
fafe, which wasin about fix weeks, 
he returned to Rumford, and lived 
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make an end of his conqueft, by 
-giving him the fatal ftab, but that 


there under the fame difguife, with, 
out being fufpected or molefted, 
tho’ a proclamation was publithed, 
offering a reward of five hundred 
pounds tor apprehending any per- 
fon concerned in this refcue, 

It was, however, impoflible for 
one of Blood’s reftlefs temperto 
continue long quiet, and though 
it is uncertain whether his next 
enterprize was entirely his own 
contriving, and intended to ferve 
his own purpofes, it was in every 
refpect highly fingular and ha- 
zardous. It was an attempt to 
feize the perfon of his old antago- 
nift, the Duke of Ormond, in the 
ftrects ef London; but whether 
with a view to murder him, orto 
carry him off till he had fatisfied 
the demands of the confpirators, 
is not perfectly clear. This de- 
fign Blood aétually put in execu- 
tion on the fixth of December, 
1670, and was very near com- 
pleating it, whatever his purpofe 
might de. 

- The. cleareft account that we 
have of this furprifing tranfaction 
is given us by Mr. Carte, in his 
life of the Duke of Ormond, an 
is-as follows: HES 

** The Prince of Orange came 
this morning into England, and 
being invited on December 6th, 
to an entertainment in the city of 
London, his Grace attended him 
thither. As he was returaing 
homewards in a dark night, and 
going up St. James’s-ftreet, at 
the end of which, facing the pa- 
lace, ftoodClarendon-houfe,where 
he then lived, he was attacked by 
Blood and five of his accomplices. 
The Duke always ufed to go at- 
tended with fix footmen ; but 4 
they were too heavy a load to ride 
apon.a coach, he alway’ had iron 
fpikes behind it, to keep them 
from getting up, and contind 


‘this practice to his dying days 
' even 
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even after this attempt of affaf- 
fination. 

« Thefe fix footmen ufed to 
walk on both fides of the ftreet, 
over-againft the coach; but by 
fome contrivance or other they 
were all topped, and out of the 
way, when the Duke was taken 
out of his coach by Blood and his 
fon, and mounted on horfeback 
behind one of the horfemen in liis 
company. The coachman drove 
oa to Clarendon-houfe,. and told 
the porter the Duke had been feiz- 
ed’ by two men, who had carried 
him down Piccadilly. ‘The por- 
ter immediately ran that way ; and 
Mr. James Clark chanciug to be 
at that time in the court of the 
houfe, followed with all poflible 
hafte, having firft alarmed the fa- 
mily, and ordered the fervants to 
come after him as faft as they 
could. Blood, it feems, either to 
gratify the humour of his patron, 
who had fet him upon this work, 
or to glut his own revenge, by 
putting his Grace to the fame ig- 
uominous death his accomplices 
in the treafonable defign upon 
Dublin-Caftle had fuffered, had 
taken a ftrong fancy into his head 
‘o hang the Duke at Tyburn.” 

“Nothing could have faved 
his Grace’s life, but that extrava- 
gant imagination and paflion of 
the villain, who, leaving the Duke 
mounted and buckled to one of 
his comrades, rode on before, and, 
as.is faid, actually tied a rope to 
the gallows, and then rode back 
to fee what was become of his ac- 
complices, whom he met riding 
off ina great hurry. The horfe- 
man to whom the Duke was tied, 
Was a perfon of great ftrength; 
but being embarraffed by his 
Grace's ftruggling, could not ad- 
vance as faft as he defired. He 
Was, however, got a good way 
Seyoud Berkley, now Devonhhire 
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honfe, towards Knightfbridge, 
when the Duke having got his foot 
under the man’s, unhorfed him, 
and they fell down together in the 
mud, where they were ftruggling, 
when the porter and Mr. Clark 
cameup. The villain then dif- 
engaged himfelf, and feeing the 
neighbourhoodalarmed, and num- 
bers of people running towards 
them, got on horfeback; and hav~ 
ing, with one of his comrades, 
fired their pittols at the Duke, (but 
miffed him, as taking their aim 
in the dark, and ina hurry) rode 
off as faft as they could to fave 
themtelves.” 

** The Duke, (now 60 years of 
age) was quite {pent with ftrug- 
gling; fo that when Mr. Clark 
and the portercame up, they knew 
him rather by feeling his ftar, than 
by any found of voice he could 
utter; and they were forced to 
carry him home, and lay him on 
a bed to recover his fpirits. He 
received fome wounds and bruifes 
in the ftruggle, which confined 
him within doors for fome days. 
We are told by Bifhop Kennet, 
that certain perfons, whom he 
names, were with great probabi- 
lity, fufpedted, viz. Richard Hol+ 
loway, a tobacco-cutter, in Fry- 
ing-pan-alley, in Petticoat-lane; 
Thomas Allen, alias Ally, alias 
Ayliffe, a pretended furgeon or 
doétor; Thomas Hunt; and one 
Hurft; but, continues the prelate, 
the chief of them was Blood, a no- 
torious traitor, outlawed in Ire- 
land, who with his own hand, 
pulled his Grace out of the coach, 
and with the help of one Ralph 
Alexander, mounted him behind 
his eldeft fon.” 

In this account there are feve- 
ral miftakes; for, in the firft place, 
Thomas Allen, the pretended doc- 
tor, was really Mr. Blood, under 
that fictitious name. In the next 

place, 
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place, his fon was not at all con- 
cerned in the affair, being then 
but a boy of thirteen years of age; 
but the miftake was occafioned 
by Blood’s calling one of them his 
fon, who was Thomas Hunt his 
fon-in-law. The fame reverend 
writer fays, that Blood’s pretence 
was, that he intended to keep the 
Duke in private on the other fide 
of the water, till his Grace had 
figned fome writings for reftor- 
ing to him an eftate which he had 
foricited by rebellion in Ireland: 
Mr. Echard, on the other hand, 
affiires us, that Blood intended to 
have hanged the Duke at Tyburn, 
and to have pinned a paper upon 
his breaft, containing the reafons 
which induced him and his af- 
fociates to perpetrate this act. 
The reader will determine for 
himfelf which of thefe accounts 
appears to him the mott probable; 
but Mr. Richard Baxter agrees 
with Bifhop Kennet. 

After this refcue, Blood and his 
affociates all efcaped; and though 
an account of the whole tranfac- 
tion was publifhed by authority, 
together with a royal proclama- 
tion, offering a reward of one 
thoufand pounds for apprehend- 
ing any of the perfons concerned, 
none of them were brought to 
punifhment. As for Blood, he 
was never fo much as fufpeéted ; 
and notwithftanding the mifcarri- 
age of this hazardousenterprife, he 
was neither daunted, nor thought 
of flying out of the kingdom, but 
began to think of another ftrange 
and romantic defign, to repair his 

fhattered fortune. He propofed 
to thofe defperate perfons who had 
affiftec him in his former attempt, 
to feize and divide amongft them 
the royal enfigns of Majefty, kept 
in the tower. of London; and as 
they were blindly devoted to his 
fervice, they very readily accepted 
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the propofal, and left it to himy 
contrive the means of putting # 
into execution. He accordingly 
devifed a fcheme for that purpofe, 
which was fo cunningiy laid, and 
executed with fuch an audacious 
fpirit, on the oth of May, 16y1, 
that he fo far carried his point, a 
to get theRegalia into his pofleffion, 
and was near carrying off his booty, 
when he was purfued and taken, 
by which means the crown and 
all the jewels belonging to it were 
happily recovered. 

The beft account of this affair 
ever publifhed, we fhall give a 
full length: * About three weeks 
before Blood made his attempt 
upon the crown, he came to the 
Tower in the habit of a clergy- 
man, with a long cloak, caflock, 
and canonical girdle, and brought 
a woman with him, which he 
called his wife, though his wife 
was then fick in Lancafhire. This 
pretended wife defired to fee the 
crown, and having feen it, pre- 
tended to havea qualm comeupon 
her ftomach, and defired thekeeper 
of the crown, old Mr. Edwards, 
to fend for fome fpirits, who im- 
mediately caufed his wife to fetch 
fome. When fhe had drank, Mrs. 
Edwards invited her to repofe 
herfelf upon a bed, which fhe ac- 
cepted of, and foon recovered. At 
their departure they declaredthem- 
felves very thankful for this re 
pect.” 

“ About three days after, Blood 
came again to Mr. Edwards's, with 
a prefent of four pair of fine new 
gloves from his wife; and having 
thus begun the acquaintance,made 
frequent vifits to improve it, pro 
fefling that he fhould never fuft- 
ciently acknowledge their a! 
‘nefs. Having made fome fmal 
‘refpite of his compliments, he “ 

mo again, and told Mrs. Et 
“wards, that his wife could difcourt 
. 
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of néthing but of the kindnefs of 
the good people in the Tower: 
chat fhe had long ftudied, and at 
iensth bethought herfelf of a hand- 
fome way of requital. You have, 
faid he, a pretty gentlewoman for 
ur dauckter, and Ihave a young 
nephers, who has two or three hundred 
pounds a year in land, and is at my 
difpofal; if your daughter be free, 
and you approve of it, I «will bring 
him hither to fee her, and we wrll 
endeavour to make it a match.” 

“ This was eafily affented to by 
old Mr. Edwards, who invited the 
pretended parfontodine with him 
that day, and he as readily accept- 
ed the invitation, who taking upon 
himtofay grace, performed it with 
fingular devotion, and lifting up 
of eyes; and alfo concluded his 
long-winded blefling with a hearty 
prayer for the King, Queen, and 
Royal Family. After dinner he 
went upto fee the rooms, and dif: 
covering a handfome cafe of pif- 
tols there, he expreffed a great de- 
fire to buy them, to prefent to a 
young lord who was his neigh- 
bour, probably to difarm the houfe 
againft the time he intended to put 
his defign in execution. At his 
departure, which was with a ca- 
nonical benedition of the good 
company, he appointed a day and 
hour to bring his young nephew 
to his miftrefs, which was that 
very day he made his boldattempt, 
the ninth of May, about feven in 
the morning.” 

At that time the old man was 
got up ready to receive his guefts; 
and the daughter had put herfelf 
into her beft drefs to receive her 
gallant; when, according to ap- 
pointment, Parfon Blood, with 
three more, came to the jewel- 
houfe,all-armed, with rapier-blades 
in their canes, andevery one adag- 
ger, anda pair vf pocket-piftols: 
two of his companions entered in 
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with him, and the third ftaid at 
the door, for a careful watch. 
The daughter thought it not mo- 
deft for her to come down till the 
was called; but fent her maid to 
take a view of the company, and 
to bring her a defeription of thé 
perfon of her gallant. The maid 
imagined that he who ftatd at the 
door wastheintended bridegroam, 
becaufe he’ was the youngeft of 
the company, and returned to her 
young miftrefs with the character 
fhe had formed of his perfon. In 
the interim, Blood told Mr. Ed- 
wards that they would not go up 
ftairs till his wife came, and des 
fired him to’ fhew his friends the 
crown, to pafsaway the time till 
then.” 

*¢ As foon as they were entered 
the room where the crown was 
kept, and the door as ufual was 
fhut behind them, they threw a 
cloak over the old man’s head, 
and clapped a gag into his mouth, 
which was agreat plug of wood, 
with a fmall hole to take breathe 
at, that was tied on with a waxed 
leather, which went round his 
neck. At the fame time they faf- 
tened an iron hook to his néfe, 
that no found might pafs from 
him that way. Having thus fecur- 
ed him from crying out, they plain- 
ly told him, Zhat they were refolved 
to have the crown, side, and feeptre ; 
and if he would quietly fubmit to it, 
they would fpare his life, otherwife he 
wes to expec? no mercy. He there- 
upon forced himfelf to make all 
the noife he poflily could to be 
heard above, upon which they 
knocked himdown witha wooden 
mallet, and told him, that if he 
would be quiet, they would fpare 
his life; but if not, uponthe next 
attempt to difcover them, they 
would kill him, and pointed three 
daggers at his breaft. Still he 


ftrained himfelfto make thegreater 
notfe, 
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noife, at which they gave him 
nine or ten ftrokes more upon the 
head with the mallet, and ftabbed 
him into the belly. 

“ The poor man, almoft four- 
fcore years old, feil, and lay fome 


Aime intranced, when one of them 


kneeling on the ground to try if 
he breathed, and not perceiving 
any breath from him, faid, He’s 
dead, I'll warrant him. Mr. Ed- 
wards recovering a little, heard 
his words, and conceiving it beft 
for himfelf to be fo thought, lay 
very quietly. Concluding him 
dead,they omitted to tie his hands 
behind him ; and Parret, oneof the 
companions, put the globe into 
his breeches; Blood kept. the 
crown under his cloak’; the third 
vas defigned to file the fceptre in 
two, becaufe too long to carry 
conveniently, and then to put it 
into a bag, brought for that pur- 
pofe, But before this could be 
done, young Mr. Edwards, fon 
of the old gentleman, juft come 
from Flanders, chanced to arrive 
at that very inftant that this was 
acting, and coming to the door, 
the perfon who ftood centinel for 
the reft, afked him with whom 
he would fpeak; he made anfwer, 
he belonged to the houfe; but 
perceiving by his queftion that he 
himfelf was a ftranger, told him, 
that if he had any bufinefs with 
his father, he would go and ac- 
quaint him with it, and went up 
ftairs, where he was welcomed by 
his mother, wife, and fifter.” 

** In the mean time the centinel 
gave notice of the fon’s arrival, 
and they immediately hafted away 
with the crown and globe, but 
left the {ceptre, not having time 
to file it. The old man returning 
to himfelf, got fuddenly up, pul- 
led off the gag, and cried out 
Treafon! murder! The dayghter 
hearing him, ran down, and {ee- 
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ing her father thus wounded, rufh. 
ed out upon the Tower-hill, and 
cried, Treafon! the crown is folen! 
This. gave the firft alarm; and 
Blood and Parret making great 
hafte, were obferved to jog each 
other with their elbows as ¢ 
went, whichcaufed them to be 
fufpected and purfued. 

“* By this time young Edwards, 
and one Captain Beckman, upon 
the cry of their fifter, were come 
down, and left their father like. 
wife, to run after the villains; but 
they were advanced beyond the 
main guard; and the alarm bein 
given to the warder at the draw- 
bridge, he put himfelf in a pof- 
ture to ftop them. Blood came 
up firft, and difcharged a piftol at 
him; the bullet miffed him, but 
the powder, or fear, made. him 
fall to the ground, whereby they 
got fafe to the Little Ward-houfe 
gate, where one Sill, one of Crom; 
well’s foldiers,ftood centinel; who, 
though he faw the other warder 
fhot, made no refiftance; by which 
means the villains got over that 
draw-bridge, and through the out- 
ward gate upon the wharf, and 
made all poffible hafte towards their 
horfes, which attended at St. Ca- 
tharine’s gate, called the iron-gate, 
Crying themfelves as they ran, 
Stop the rogues! andthe grave cano- 
nical habit made them be thought 
innocent. Immediately after, Cap- 
tain Beckman got up to them, at 
which Blood difcharged his fecond 
piftol at the Captain’s head; but 
he ftooping down, avoided. the 
fhot, and feized upon him with 
the crown under his cloak. Yet 
Blood had the impudence, though 
he faw himfelf a prifoner, to ftrug- 
gle along while for the crowns 
and when it was wrefted from 
him, he faid, J+ was a gallant at- 
tempt, though unfivcefsful, for it was 
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« A fervant belonging to Cap- 
tain Sherborne feized upon Parret 
before Blood was taken; and there 
ws fo much confternation a- 
mongft all men, and fo much 
coafufion in the purfuit, that it 
wes a miracle that feveral inno- 
ceat perfons had not fuffered; for 
young Edwards, overtaking one 
that was bloody in the fcuffle, and 
fuppofing him to be one of his fa- 
ther’s murderers, was going to run 
him through, had not Captain 
Beckman hindered him; and as 
this Captain himfelf made vaft 
hafte in the purfuit, the guards 
were going to fire at him, think- 
ing him to be one of the rogues, 
but one of them, who fortunately 
knew him, cried out, He's a friend. 
Blood and Parret being both feiz- 
ec, Hunt, another of them, and 
fon-in-law to Blood, leaped to 
horle, with two more of the con- 
fpirators,and rode far away ; buta 
cart in the ftreet chancing to turn 
fhort, Hunt run his head againft 
a pole that ftuck out, which made 
him fall aftonifhed from his horfe; 
but recovering his legs, and put- 
tiag his foot into the ftirrup, a 
cobler running in, cried, This is 
Tom Hunt, who was in the bloody 
bifine/sagainf? the Duke of Ormond; 
etus fecurehim. A conftable be- 
ing accidentally there, feized him 
upon this affirmation ; and he was 
with Blood and Parret, committed 
to fafe cuftody in the Tower. 

“Parret was a filk-dyer in the 
borough of Southwark, and in 
te rebellion had been Lieutenant 
to Major-General Harrifon. In 
the ftruggle for the crown, the 
great pearl and fair diamond fell 
off, and were loft for a while, 
Mr fome other {maller ftones; 

Ut the pearl was brought by a 
poor fweeping-wo f 
Ssuine g-woman, to one o 
: a ers, and the diamond by 

der’s apprentice, and beth 


faithfully reftored. Other {mall 
ftones were picked up by feveral 
perfons, and brought in. The fair 
ballas ruby belonging to the fcep- 
tre, was found in Parret’s pocket, 
fo that nothing confiderable was 
wanting; the crown only was 
bruifed, and fent to be repaired.” 
—Upon this difappointment, 
Blood’s fpirits failed him, and 
while he remained a prifoner in 
the Tower, he appeared not only 
filent and referved, but even fulky 
and fullen. He, however, foon 
changed his temper, when he was 
informed, that the King, contrary 
to his own expeétation, and that 
of every perfon elfe, intended to 
fee him, and examine him him- 
felf. This was brought about by 
the Duke of Buckingham, thea 
firft minifter, anda great favourite, 
who infpired his Majefty, over 
whom he had a powerful afcen- 
dancy, with a curiofity of feeing 
fo extraordinary a perfon, whofe 
crime, great as it was, feemed to 
indicate a prodigious ftrength of 
mind, which rendered it probable, 
that, if fo difpofed, he might be 
capable of making fome important 
difcoveries. Thefe infinuations 
had fuch an effect on the King, 
that he confented to what the Duke 
defired, which, in the end, proved 
difadvantageous to them; for it 
brought difcredit on the Royal 
character, as well asa great deal of 
infamy on the Duke, and this af- 
terwards produced Blood’s ruin. 
No fooner was Colonel Blood 
acquainted that he was to be in- 
troduced into the Royal prefence, 
than he conceived that he was 
indebted for this honour to a no- 
tion which the King, or fome of 
his courtiers, had formed of his 
intrepidity, and therefore he was 
at no lofs refpeéting the manner 
in which he ought to behave; for 


he well knew that his life would 
depend 
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depend upon the part he fhould 
act inthe propofed interview with 
which he wastobe honoured. He 
is univerfally allowed to have per- 
formed. admirably on this occa- 
on; hean{wered whatever his Ma- 
jefty demanded of him clearly and 
without referve; and he did not 
pretend to capitulate, or to make 
terms, but feemed rather to throw 
his life into the King’s. hands by 
an open and candid confeflion, 
He took care, however, to pre- 
poffefs his Majefty in his faveur, 
by various and very different me- 
thods, and at the fame time he 
laid himfelf open to the‘law, by 
abfolutely refafing to impeach 
others. While he magnified the 
fpiritand refolution of the party 
to which he adhered, and which 
had always acted againft monar- 
chy, he infinuated what venera- 
tion both he and they entertained 
for the perfon of the King; and 
though he omitted nothing that 
might create a belief of his con- 
temning death, he expreffed infi- 
nite awe and refpeé&t for a mo- 
narch, who had condefcended to 
treat him with fuch unufwal in- 
dulgence. 

As the particulars of his exa- 
mination are curious, it may not 
be amifsto givea fhort fketch of 
it. The firft queftion the King 
afked was in relation to the at- 
tempt upon the Duke of Ormand; 
for Hunt being known to have 
had a large fhare in that affair, and 
being taken with Colonel Blood 
in this, rendered it highly probable 
that the fame fet of people were 
concerned in both villanies, Blood 
immediately, and without hefita- 
tion, confefled the fa&. Being afk- 
ed who were his affociates, he 
an{wered, That he would never he- 
tray a friend’s life, nor deny.a cuilt ; 
defence of his ae cel itp 

He was afked next, what pro- 
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vocation he had to make fo bold 
an affanlt upon the Duke of Op 
mond? He faid, The Duke had tg. 
ken away his eftate, and executed 
Some of his friend: ; and that he and 
many others had engaged themfehves 
by folemm oaths, torevenge it. It was 
now more apparant, fromphis for. 
ward confeffion of his confpiracy 
againit the caftle of Dublin, that 
he aimed at great efteem by the 
extravagancy and audacity of his 
atchievements; and left the con. 
cealment of any of his: villanies 
fhould Jefien the romance of his 
life, in his examination about the 
crown, he voluntarily, thoughper: 
haps falifely, confeffed to theKing, 
** That he had been engaged ina 
defign to kill his Majefty witha 
carbine, from out of the reeds, by 
the Thames fide, above Batterfey, 
where he often went to {wim: 
That the caufe of this refolution, 
in himfelf and others, was his Ma- 
jefty’s feverity over the confcien- 
ces of the godly, in fuppreffing the 
freedom of their religious aflems 
blies: That when he had taken 
his ftand in the reeds to that pur- 
pofe, his heart was checked with 
an awe of majefty, and he did not 
only relent hinfelf, but diverted 
the reft of his affociates from the 
defign. He further told his Ma- 
jefty, that he had by thefe his con- 
fefhons, fufficiently laid himielf 
open to the law; and he might 
reafonably expect the utmoft rs 
gour of it, for which he was, with- 
out much concern of his own, 
prepared. But withal, he declared 
that the matter would not be of 
that indifferency to his Maiefty, 
inafmuch as there were hundreds 
of his friends yet undifcavered, 
who were ali bound together, by 
the indifpenfible oath of confpit=- 
tors, to revenge the death of any 
of the fraternity upon thofe who 
fhould bringthem to juftice, yr 
Ww 
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id expofe his Majefty, and all 
poet ai to the daily fear and 
expectation of a maffacre. But, 
on the other fide, if his Majefty 
would {pare the lives of a few, he 
might oblige the hearts of many, 
who, as they had been feen to act 
daring mifchiefs, would beas bold, 
if received into pardon and favour, 
in performing eminent fervices to 
the crown.” 

We have fome other particu- 
lars recorded by feveral. writers, 
who perhaps were not fo well in- 
formed. The famous Richard 
Baxter magnifies his boldnefs, who 
fays he {poke fo to the King, tliat 
he was admired by all; to juftify 
which, he gives usa very religious 
fpeech of his, and adds farther, 
that he had been in the fervice of 
King Charles I. which is likewife 
hinted by the author of his life. 
M:. Oldmixon would have us be- 
lieve he bullied the King. The 
wisle court, fays he, was frightened, 
and thought it fafer to bribe him than 
to hang him. But there isa circum- 
flance relating to this. examina- 
tion, which better deferves to be 
known than any of the conjec- 
tures made about it. After the 
Kang had, with great coolnefs and 
maderation, gone through the 
wiole examination, he turned to 
Colonel Blood, and faid, What 
y ‘a fhould give you your life? To 
wich the Colonel anfwered, J 
Hall endeavour to deferve it. There 
pelled, at that time, nothing far- 
ther; but foon after the King di- 
weed Colonel Blood to write a 
letter of fubmiffion to the Duke of 
Ormond, to obtain his forgivenefs, 
whichhe accordingly did, interms 
of the deepeft humility, and with 
the mot fervent expreflions of his 
forrow and concern for the injury 
and infult which he had offered to 
meee 

may reafonably conclude 
Vou. VI. No. 4. een E 


fubfift on. 
' Majetty towards fo high and fo no- 


from hence, that the King be- 
lieved what Blood told him with 
refpeé to his defign upon the Duke, 
and not apprehend that his inten- 
tion was to murder him; for, 
otherwife, one can hardly think 
that he would have pardoned him, 
much lefs have fuffered him about 
the court, or admitted him, as he 
frequently did, into his prefence. 

Whatever might have beea 
Blood’s guilt, his ftory and beha- 
viour made fuch an impreffion on 
the King’s mind, that he was not 
only pardoned and fet at liberty, 
but had a penfion given him to 
This condu& of his 


torious an offender, occafioned 
much fpeculation and many con- 
je&tures. Sir Gilbert Talbot feems 
to think that the King was afraid 
of him, and that hisapprehenfions 
induced him to aét in this man- 
ner, in order to conciliate the af- 
fection, if poffible, of a man who 
had courage and refolution to at- 
tempt any thing, however defpe« 
rate. Another writer fuggefts, that 
the Duke of Buckingham having 
put him on his firft defign, he was 
obliged, to prevent it from be 
coming public, to procure his pars 
don for the fecond. But itis more 
probable that he made intereft 
with fome of the malcontents in 
Holland, whom he could induce 
to come home, and live peaceabl 

without giving any further uneafi- 
nefs to government. However 
this may be, it is certain that om 
the breaking out of the war foon 


after, a proclamation was pub-— 


lithed, requiring fuch perfons to 
come over; upon which Defbo- 
rough, Relfey, and many more, 
furrendered themfelves, and ob- 
tained pardons, probably at Blood’s 
requeft; for with him they met 
almoft every day in a room, kept 
on purpefe for them, at White's 
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coffee-houfe, near the Royal-Ex- 
Mid > 

Blood’s intereft was for fome 


time very great at court, where he 
folicited in behalf of many unfor- 


tunate people belonging to his par- 


ty, and with confiderable fucceds; 
but as this gave great offence to 


fome very worthy perfons, his in- 


fluence began to decline, and his 
penfion alio was, perhaps, iil paid, 
for we find him again amongit the 
malcontents, and engaged in po- 
pular meafures that were far from 
being pleafing to the miniftry. 
After this, period, we find him 
concerned, with fome others, in a 
defign formed to fix an imputa- 
tion of a moft fcandalous nature 
on the Dukeof Buckingham, who 
was then at the head of a vigorous 
oppofition againft the court, and 
who, notwithftanding that he al- 
ways favoured and protedted the 
fanatics, had not in refpect to his 
moral character fo fair'a reputa- 
tionas to render any charge of that 
kind incredible. But whether this 
affair was really conducted by Co- 
lone! Blood or not, it is certain 
that he was convicted upona cri- 
minal, information, fora con{pi- 
racy, and committed to the King’s 
Bench prifon; and whilein cuftody 
there, he was charged with an ac- 
tion of Scandalum Magnatum at 
the fuit of the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, in which the damages were 
laid fo high asten thoufand pounds; 
but Blood neverthelefs found bail, 
and was afterwards fet at liberty, 
He then retired.to his houfe in 
the Bowling-alley, Weftminfter, 
in order to take fuch’meafures as 
were required to deliver him out 
of thefe difficulties; but finding 
fewer friends than. he expected, 
and meeting with other aad more 
rievous difappointments, he was 
o much affected by them, that he 
was feized with adiftemper which 
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threatened his life. In his ficx. 
nefs he was attended by a cleroy. 
man, who found him fenfible, but 
referved, and declaring that he was 
not at all afraid of death. Ins 
few days after he fell into a lethar. 
gy, and on Wednefday, Auguft 
24th, 1680, he breathed his lait 
He was privately but decently in. 
terred on the Friday following, in 
the New Chapel, in Tothil-fields, 
Such was the notion entertain. 
ed by the generality of the world 
of thisman’s reftlefs and turbulent 
fpirit, that they could neither be 
perfuaded that he would be quiet 
inihis grave, nor would they per- 
mit him to remain fo; for a flory 
being fpread, that his dying and 
being buried was only a new trick 
of his, preparative to fome more 
extraordinary exploit than any he 
had been concerned in, it became 
in a few days fo current, and fo 
many circuinftances were added, 
to render it credible, that theco- 
roner ordered the body to be ta- 
ken up again upon the Thurlday 
following, and appointed a jury 
to fit upon it. So ftrongly, how- 
ever, were they prepoffefled with 
the idle fancy of fome extraordi- 
nary deception, that though they 
had been. his neighbours, and 
knew him perfonally, and though 
he had been only a few days dead, 
they ‘could not for a long time 
agree whether it was or was not 
his body. An intimate acquaint 
ance of ‘his at laft bid them view 
his thumb, which by fome accl- 
dent had grown to twice its natu- 
ral fize. . This, added to the de- 
pofitions of perfons who attended 
him in his laft illnefs, at laft con- 
vinced them, and the coroner cauf- 
ed him to be once more interred, 

and left him to his quiet. _ 
Among the other extraordioary 
circumftances of Blood’s life, 20 
thing is more furprifing than the 
influence 
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saflaence which he had, for atime, 
at Charles the Second’s Court. 
Cavfalatet, res ¢ft notifima. Dr. 
Pope, ir his life of Bifhop Ward, 
yives a ftriking account of Blood’s 
intereft with the King. ** A little 
after,” fays the Doétor, “I know 
not wpon what ground, the wea- 
ther-cock of the Court-council 
turned to the contrary point, and 
one Blood, a perfon notorious for 
ftealing the crown out of the 
Tower, and offering that barba- 
rous violence to the Duke of Or- 
mond, being of a fudden become 
a preat favourite at Covert, and the 
chies agent for the Diffenters: this 
Bloed, I fay, brought the Bifhop 
of Salifbury (Ward) a verbal mef- 
fage from the King, not to moleft 
the Diffenters; upon which he 
went to wait on his Majefty, and 
bumbly reprefented to him, that 


there were only two troublefome 
Nonconformifts in his diocefe, 
whom ke doubted not, with his 
Majefty’s permiffion, that he fhould 
bring them to their duty, and then 
he named them. Tiefé are the very” 
men, replied the King, you muft 
not meddle with; to which he obey- 
ed, letting the profecution againft 
them fall.” If Charles the Second’s 
timidity will account for his fpar-’ 
ing Blood’s life, it will fearcelv 
account for his receiving him fo 
greatly into favour. 

The Earl of Rochefter, in his 
‘* Hiftory of Infipids,” has the fol- 
lowing lines onthis circumftance: 


*¢ Blood, that wears treafon in his face, 
‘© Villain complete in parfon’s gown, 

‘© How much is he at Court in grace, 

‘€ For ftealing Ormond and the Crown ! 
“< Since loyalty does no man good, 

‘* Let’s fteal the King, andout-do Blood.” 
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METEOROLOGICAL CONJECTURES. 


[By Doftor 
E hayes feems to be a region 


higher in the air over all 
countries, where it is always win- 
ter, where froft exifts continually, 
fince, in the midft of fummer on 
the furface of the earth, ice falls 
Bie, from above in the form of 

il, 

Hailftones, of the great weight 
wefometimes find them, did not 
probably acquire their magnitude 
beforethey began todefcend. The 
ar, being eight hundred times 
rarer than water, is unable to fup- 
port it but in the fhape of vapour, 
a flate in which its particles are 
leparated. As foon as they are 
condenfed by the cold of the up- 
Pet region, fo as to forma drop, 
that drop begins to fall. If it 
freezes into a grain of ice, that ice 
defends. In defcending, both the 
drop of water and the grain of 
We are augmented by particles of 
Mevapour they pafs through in 


Franklin. ] 


falling, and which they condenfe 
by their coldnefs, and attach to 
themfelves. 


It is poffible that, in fummer, . 


much of what is rain, when it ar- 
rives at the furface of the earth, 
might have been fnow, when it 
began itsdefcent ; but being thaw- 
ed, in pafling through the warm 
air near the furface, it is changed 
from ‘now into.rain. 


How immenfely cold muft be: 
the original particle of hail, which: 
forms the centre of the future hail- 


ftone, fince it is capable of com- 
municating fufficient cold, if I 


may fo fpeak, to freeze all the, 


mafs of vapour condenfed round 
it, and form a lump of. perhaps 
fix or eight ounces in weight! 
When in fummer time, the fun is 
high, and continues long every 
day above the horizon, his rays 
fisike the earth more direétly, ann 
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with longer continuance than in 
the winter; hence, the furface is 
more heated, and to a greater 
depth, by the effeét of thofe rays. 

When rain falls on the heated 
earth, and foaks down into it, it 
carries down with it a great part 
of the heat, which by that means 
detcends ftill deeper. 

The mafs of the earth, to the 
depth perhaps of thirty feet, being 
thus heated to a certain degree, 
continues to retain its heat for 
fome time. Thus the firft fnows 
that fall in the beginning of «vin- 
ter feldom lie long on the furface, 
but are foon melted, and foon ab- 
forbed. After which, the winds 
that blow over the country on 
which the fnow had fallen, are 
not rendered {fo cold asthey would 
have been by thofe fnows if they 
had remained, and thus the ap- 

roach of that feverity of winter 
is retarded, and the extreme de- 
gree of its cold is notalways at the 
time we might expect it, viz. 
when the fun is at its greateft dif- 
tance and the day fhorteft, but 
fome time after that period, ac- 
cording to the Englifh proverb, 
which fays, “as the day length- 
ens, the cold ftrengthens:” The 
caufes of refrigeration continuing 
to operate, while the fun returns: 
too flowly, and his force conti- 
nues too weak to contract them. 
During feveral of the fummer 
rfionths of the year 1733, when 
the effect of the fin’s rays to heat 
the earth in thefe northern re- 
gions fhould have been preateft, 
re exifted a conftant fog over 
all Europe, and great part ef North- 
America. This fog was of a per- 
manent nature; it was dry, and 
the rays of the fun feemed to have 
little effe& towards diffi pating it, 
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through it, that when colletted jn 
the focus of a burning-clafs, they 
would fearce kindle brown-paner. 
of courfe their fummer effed of 
heating the earth was exceedingly 
diminifhed. 

Hence the furface was eatly fro. 
zen: hence the firft fnows remain. 
edon it unmelted, and received 
continual additions. Hence tle 
air was more chilled, and the 
winds more feverely cold, 

Hence perhaps the winter of 
1783—4,wasmore fevere thar any 
that had heppened for many years, 

The caufe/of this univer{al 
is not yet afcertained; wheths it 
was adventitious to this earth, and 
merely a fmoke, proceeding from 
the confumption by fire of foie 
of thofe great burning balls or 
globes which we happen to meet 
with in our rapid courfe round 
the fun, and which are fometimes 
feen to kindle and be deftroyed in 
pafling our atmofphere, and whole 
fmoke might be attraéted and re- 
tained by our earth : or whether 
it was the vaft quantity of finoke, 
long continuing to iffie during the 
fummer, from Heclain Iceland, 
and fome other volcano, witch 
fmoke might be fpread by various 
winds over the northern part of 
the world, is yet uncertain. 

Tt fees, however, worth the 
inquiry, whether other hard win- 
ters, recorded in hiftory, werepre- 
ceded by fimilar permanent and 
widely extended furnmer fogs 
Becaufe if fourid to be fo, men 
might from fuch fogs conjecture 
the probability of a fucceeding 
hard winter, and of the damage t 
be expected by the breaking upof 
frozen rivers, in the fpring, 2" 
take fuch meafures as are pot 
dnd praéticable, to fecure them 


as they eafily do a moift fog, ari-.. felvés and effeéts from the mif- 


fing from water. They were in- 
deed rendered fo faint in: paffing 


chiefs thar attended the lait. 


Paffy, May 4, 1784. hie 
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Some Account of the Life of Mahomet. 


For the New-York MaGazine. 
Sune Account of the Life of Mahomet, and the Eftablifhment of his Religion. 
{Tranflated from the French of the Chevalier Mehegan’s Hiftoire Moderne. ] 


AHOMET wis born in 
M the year 57% of our #ta. 
is mother died in giving him 
birth, and his father foon followed 
her. He fell into the hands of a 
guardian, who robbed him of the 
litle inheritance of his parents; 
and thas, when fearcely born, he 
was overwhelmed with all the evils 
of poverty. An uncle, lefs inhu- 
man than the otlrers, received him 
into his houfe, and fuperintended 
his education—But what kind of 
an education! He did not learn 
him even to read'!—Young Ma- 
homet was placed in the fhop of a 
merchant, where he foon diftin- 
guifhed himfelf, and gained the 
eileem as well as the entire confi- 
dence of his mafter. But fortune 
had not yet fufficiently humbled 
hin, and foon repented of the fa- 
vours fhe had beftowed. His maf- 
ter became a bankrupt. Abou- 
taleb, charged a fecond time with 
the care of his nephew’s {upport, 
could find no other mean for his 
fubfiftence than to fell him. A 
rich Ifmalite merchant, who was 
the parchafer, perceiving his me- 
rit, employed him as a faétor.— 
Phe good condaé of the young 
flave deferved freedom. He was 
at length fent by the Ifinalite to 
trade upon the borders of Syria, 
where his fidelity and induoftry 
gave the moft happy iffue to the 
bufinefs entrufted to him. While 
performing thefe lowly duties with 
fo much affiduitv, Mahomet be- 
gn to think that he was born for 
fomething better. Tranfplanted 
in 2 civilized country, he per- 
ceived that he was but a Barba- 
rian. He faw the fuperiority which 
the cultivation of the mind gave 


t6 thofe who furrounded him ;—- 
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that noble pride, which is the por- 
tion only of great minds, made 
him blufh at his ignorance. He 
enquired, he reflected, he medt- 
tated. The manner of living a- 
miong the Romans ftruck him ; 
their legiflation and government 
affected him moft fenfibly, and 
their cuftoms and manners did not 
pafs unobferved. But Religion, 
above all things, occupied his 
thoughts. Judatfm and Chriftia- 
nity, blended in this country, gave 
him an opportunity of comparing 
thefe two methods of worfltip ;-— 
but he viewed them only with the 
eye of an ambitiousman, and cons 
fequently was pleafed with the 
glory which their authors had acs 
quired. Inftead of viewing 4n 
them divine perfons, whortr Heéa- 
ven had really fent to inftrué 
mankind, he had the misfortune 
to confider them only as men, res 
fpectable for their wifdom; or, 4s 
able politicians, who had invented 
thofe pious fables for the refor- 
mation of manners, and the ac- 
quifition of fame. Full of thefe 
ideas, he caft hiseyesupon Arabia, 
unpolifhed, fuperftitious, and de- 
bafed. What happinefs, what 
glory fhould he obtain, could he, 
in imitation of thofe gréat men, 
{natch his country from obfcurity, 
and become the inftruiment of its 
grandeur! What! will not the 
Arabians, as miferable as they are 
unknown, embrace with joy thofe 
illuffons which will be the means 
of their happinefs, and which will 
give them to notice? This idea 
was imprinted upon his imagina- 
tion in the moft vivid colours, and 
the-plan was already formed. He 
would adopt the morality of chrif- 
tianity ; that morality fo holy = 
° 
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fo focial, fo proper to gain the 
hearts of the virtuous! With this, 
he would blend the terrors of Ju- 
daifm, which fhould influence the 
wicked. The ancient worfhip, in 
trifling matters, fuch as circum- 
cifion and the pilgrimage to Ca- 
aba was to remain, as he fuppofed 
it would be grateful to the people, 
who are always attached to their 
old fuperftitions:—-But the moft 
effential part of the undertaking 
would be, to adapt this compound 
to the manners of the Arabians—— 
to wed this doctrine to that vo- 
luptuous licentioufnefs, to whofe 
attractions lis own heart and that 
of his covntrymen were fo fenfible. 


This fyftem was as yet rothing 


but an indeterminate idea, an a- 
ereeable dream, of which the au- 
thor was far from hoping to en- 
joy the reality. 

Plunged in the moft deplorable 
indigence, {till opprefled with the 
chains of flavery, without credit, 
and without fupport,.. be was not 
fo fanguine as to flatter himfelf 
with ever being able to effect a 
change fo happy. In the mean 
time, a new revolution detached 
him from his old mafter, and he 
paffedinto the fervice of Cadifgha, 
a rich dealer, a widow, and ftill 
in the age of beauty. His tender 


age, his beautiful figure, his fpark-. 


ling eyes, recommended by an ea{ 
eloquence and a moft bewitching 
foftnefs, enchanted the widow, and 
the factor foon became a hutband. 
Behold then Mahomet, pafling 
from poverty to opulence. In this 
fituation his former ideas returned. 
He faw himfelf poffefled of more 
powerful means than he had ever 
expected. But what were even 
thofe means? Yet with them he 
ventured to execute the profpet 
of becoming the chief of a new 
religion. ‘The wile impoftor af- 
tectsatolitary life; heevery where 


difiributes his charities; at times 

he retires into the defart, and re. 
turns with a countenance marked’ 
with aftonifhment. When he had 
attracted fome admirers, he began, 
by degrees, to {peak of his revela- 
tions, but at firft modeftly and 
only in his own houfe, Cloathing 
what he did fay with obfcurity,and 
enjoining fecrecy upon his hearers, 

The epilepfy, to which he be- 
caine fubject, might have rendered 
him contemptible; but he turned 
it into an ecftacy, which induced 
others to believe him an infpired 
man. Cadifgha, a woman of good 
fenfe, had violent {cruples, but 
love overcame them; and being 
the firft he trufted with the fecret 
concerning the appearances of the 
angel Gabriel, fle foon fpread it 
throughout the neighbourhood. 
Ail Mecca talked of Mahomet. 
The ignorant were aftonithed, the 
foecalttions believed, and the wife 
laughed—but the number of his 
dupes neverthelefs increafed every 
day. Already a crowd was to be 
feen, liftening to the new prophet. 
Curiofity, fuperftition, hatred, as 
well as affection, drew auditors: 
from all the neighbouring §villa- 
ges. A noble genius, an elevated 
expreffion, a pure ftile, the moft 
brilliant and lively images, added 
to a pathetic gefture, and a majet- 
tic air, firuck the mind, and added 
continualiy to the number of his 
followers. Eventhofe who piqued 
themfelves upon their knowledge, 
when they contemplated this new 
doctrine, fo beautiful in coms 
parifon with the grofs errors of 
their country, could not refufe 
their admiration, if not their al- 
fent. 

“ The profeffor of one God, 
partaking neither of fubftance, nor 
divided into perfons—the oneetet- 
nal truth—the Almighty, the 


beneficent creator of the wort 
tne 
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thenuthor and the friend of nvan!” 
This was the foundation of the 
reliyion he taught. “ Defirous of 
rendering us happy, this being, in- 
foitein his wifdom and in his 
bounty, faw, that order in fociety 
was neceffary. To obtain this, he 
has given us laws, mildlaws, which 
only have our happinefs for their 
obj-&, by rendering us fimilar to 
their author! To love God, to 
pray tohim feven times in the day, 
and continually to have him in 
our minds; to honour him by ce- 
remonies which may remind us 
of his benefits; to reverence him 
as a mafter, and to cherifh him as 
afather; toextend our love to the 
whole human race, and to regard 
it esan immenfe family, where we 
all are brothers ; to fuccour and 
protect all men, and above all, to 
relieve the poor, to affift the weak 
when oppreffed by power; and to 
extend our regard to every thing 
which breathes, not even except- 
ing the animals which are ufeful 
to ws!” Thefe were the doétrines 
which Mahomet preached. To 
thefe he added a morality agree- 
able to the fenfes——Love appeared 
tohim a duty, to which’ nature 
had attached pleafure: he there- 
fore allowed his followers four 
wives, and of flaves an indefinite 
number. Fifteen was the number 
of wives he allotted himielf, asa 
privilege belonging to the greateft 
of prophets: but he profcribed, 
with horror, thofe frightful a- 
mevots which nature difowns.— 
% God,” continued the prophet, 
4as engraven thefe laws upon 
our hearts; but being altered by 
prejudice or paffion, they had be- 
come obfeure, and would have 
been forever defaced, had he not 
fenit good and wife men to renew 
theirimpreffions both by their writ- 
mgs andtheir example. The great- 
eit of thefe prophets were Abra- 
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ham, Mofes, and Jefus. The two 
firft, fent entirely to the Jews, 
havé prefcribed laws only forthem: 
but Jefus, infinitely more wife, 

and beloved by God, embracin 
the univerfe ‘in his ‘aifion, dif? 
played thofe fhining examples of 
wifdom and truth which have en- 
lightened all mankind. ‘The per- 
fidious Jews formed a defign of 
deftroying him; but God refcued 
him from their fury, and we can- 
not believe, without being impi- 
ous, that he died ‘by the punith- 
ment they defigned for him. 
Unfortunately the circumftances 
of the times corrupted even the 
Chriftians; and the principles of 
that worfhip, as disfigured as the 
laws, plunged men deeper than 
eyer into error. At length, God, 
in his mercy, chofe Mahomet to 
reftore truth and virtue to the 
world, and has raifed him even 
above Jefus. But as men are ever 
moft affected by fenfible objects, 
exterior fymbols were neceflary 
toremind them of their duty.— 
Our father therefore enjoined the 
performance of particular ceremo- 
nies upon believers, {uch as cir- 
cumcifion, the pilgrimage to 
Mecca, and frequent ablutions. 
The Supreme Being, however, 
never holds immediate communi- 
cation with poor, abje@ mortals. 
The angel Gabriel made known 
the divine will, and it was he who 
delivered to Mahomet thefe laws, 
and the book containing them, 
deriving their origin from the ce- 
leftial throne. And does not the 
book bear the marks of its origin? 
Could an ignorant man, like him- 
felf, write with fo much force, 
with fo much learning, and with 
fo much elegance!” This was the 
doétrine of Mahomet; this the real 
foundation of the Alcoran, fo 
much quoted, and fo little known. 
The other parts of. it were all ac- 
; ceflaries 
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ceffaries to thefe principles. Emp. 
ty declamation, diforder, abfurdi- 
ties, contradictions, and above all, 
innumerable errors in policy, hif- 
tory, and chronology, are to be 
found in the Alcoran;—-but the 
Arabs were incapable of perceiy- 
ing them. Their attention was 
fixed upon the morality and the 
ftiie, and poetry had never pro- 
duced any thing in their country 
fo brilliant or fo affecting. It 
appeared as if nature had preiented 
herfelf to the author, arrayed in 
{miles, and had adorned his ima- 
gination with the moft lovely ima- 
ges. The purity of the diction 
rendered his work the model for 
fine writing. Can any one won- 
der, thata people, born in fucha 
climate as Arabia, fhould confider 
Mahomet as a prodigy? The-Al- 
coran was the moft perfect pro- 
duction that ever had appeared: 
and empires never were fo rapidly 
fubdued by the fword, as the minds 
of the Arabians by the poetic 
eloquence of Mahomet. They 
thought a genius fo elevated mutt 
necutoele be illuminated by the 
divinity, and was worthy of being 
the interpreter of its will. It was 
thus the Greeks thought concern- 
ing their Homer: fuch were the 
ideas the Egyptians formed of their 
Mercury; and thus did the Chi- 
nefle {peak of their Confucius. 
Abubeker, the wifeft of the A- 
rabians, was converted, and Ali, 
the moft powerful man in Mecca, 
thought himfelf honoured in bow- 
ing the knee before Mahomet. A 
formidable faction, however, was 
raifed againft him; they ridicyl. 
ed and infylted him; andalthough 
they began with lawlefs violence, 
yet they ended, fanttioned by au- 
thority. “Phe magiftrates intereft- 
ed themfelves, and declared their 
intentions of punithing the pro- 
phet as an impoftor anda {editi. 


ous man. Mahomet fled—but his 
reputation had gone before him: 
and when he arrived at Medina, 
he found many partizans to whom 
his perfon was unknown; the 
whole city was quickly ranged 
under his baaner—he was ap. 
pointed their chief, and they de. 
clared their determination to ae. 
knowledge no other matter. 
this time his exiled friends had ar. 
rived from Mecca, and amon 
the number he faw Omar, the 
moft intrepid of his countrymen, 
They all united in prefling himto 
place himfelf at their head, and to 
march, without delay, to revenge 
their common injuries. Mahomet 
faw the end of all his withes ap- 
proaching—He commended the 
zeal of his followers, and know- 
ing the value of the firft ardours of 
enthufiafm, complied with their 
requeft, and proceeded rapidly to- 
wards Mecca. A caravan, {uperior 
to him in number, oppofing his 
paflage; he hazarded a battle, and 
was defeated. His followers mut+ 
muring at their difappointment, 
and bewailing the fate of the dead, 
could not refrain from expreflin 
aftoniflument that a prophet ¢ 
be vanquifhed. Indignation be- 
gan to take the place of wonder, 
and they were upon the eveof a 
rebellion. Iaformation being cat 
ried to Mahomet of his danger, 
he flew to the camp, and threw 
himfelf in the midit of the rebels. 
“ Traitors! he cried, with that 
majeftic air which fubdues the 
vulgar, could you hope to con 
uer, poffeffing fo little faith?— 
hat! you weep for your bro- 
thers? Ah! rather envy their lot, 
Placed forever in Heaven, q 
them enjoying eternal happinefs! 
Endeavour to merit the fame fe 
ward. In this belief, march againtt 
the enemy, and I will anfwer 


the victory.” The mitts of illu- 
; fion 
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‘which had been for a mo- 
difipated, again clouded 
theireyes. They proftrated them- 
felves at the feet of the prophet, 
and demanded to be led to battle, 
Mihomet immediately took the 
field, and gained a.complete vic- 
tory. Me then continued his 
march; but not being as yet fuffi- 
ciently in force to attack Mecca, 
he concluded a truce in order to 

in time; and this time was not 
Sifemploved, He increafed the 
number of his army; he difciplin- 
edand enured them to hardfhip. 
Suddenly he returned towards 
Mecca, and {preading a report that 
the truce had been broken by the 
enemy, he prefented himfelf be- 
fore the walls. The terrified in- 
habitants opened their gates, and 
trembling, awaited their doom. 
But inftead of carnage, every act 
ofclemency was exhibited, which 
completed his conqueft. As yet, 
Mahomet had not affumed any 
importance, except what was ne- 
ceflary to fupport his charaéter— 
but now he added to the title of 
prophet and prieft, that of atem- 
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poral fovereign, and the inhabi- 
tants of Mecca placed the diadem 
upon his head. His ambition, 
however, would not fuffer him to 
remain contented with the fmall 
extent of territory which he had 
fubjeéted. At the head of an ar- 
my, moderate for their numbers, 
but determined to fhed the laft 
drop of blood in the fervice of 
their chief, he overran all Arabia 
independent, and reduced it en- 
tirely under his fceptre and law, 
Kelying upon his troops, he turn 
ed his arms againft the Romans, 
and expeiledthem from thofe parts 
which they had occupied fince the 
time of Pompey. hen Hera~ 
clius was humbled, he joined him 


again{t Cofroes, whofe’ political” 


Soir rendered him formidable. 
eath however overtook him at 
Medina, in the midft of his tri- 
umphs, and at the pinnacle of his 
glory. He died, leaving his coun- 
try united by his religion, polifhed 
by his laws, dreaded by the neigh- 
bouring towns, and refpected 
throughout the world. 
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A Defcription of Mountains in Palaftine. 
[Extracted ftom Rutherford’s View of Ancient Hiftory.] 


HE moft remarkable moun- 

tains in Paleeftine are thofe 
Of Lebanon, fo often celebrated 
inthe facred poetry of the He- 
brews. This famed chain, de- 
fcribed by antient and modern 
hifforians; undér the names of 
Libanuis and Anti-Libanus, ferves 


equally as a boundary to Syria’ 


and Judea; but fuch frequent 
mention is made of them in the 
Jewitt Writings, that they are ge- 
herally included within the con- 
fines of the Land of Promife. 
Their higheft elevation is to the 
fouth-ea of Tripoli; and their 
fiiinmits, capped with clouds, and 
Vox. VI. No, 4. 


covered with fnow, are difcerned 
at the diftance of thirty leagues. 
The Orontes, which flows from 
the mountains ef Damafcus, and 
lofes itfelf below Antioch; the 
Kafinia, which, from the north of 
Balbeck, takes its courfe towards’ 
Tyre; the Jordan, which fends 
its waters towards the fouth; 
prove the altitude of the region 
from which they derive their 
fource. Lebanon, which gives 
its name to the extenfive range of 
the Kefrauan, and the country of 
the Druzes, prefents to the travel- 
‘ler the fpettacle of its majeftic 


i eets 
ountains; at every Sep he mec 
r: with 







































































































234 A Defeription of Mountains in Paleftine: 


with fcenes in which nature dif- 
plays beauty or grandeur, fome- 
times romantic wildnefs, but al- 
ways variety. When helands on 
the coaft, the loftinefs and fteep 
afcent of this magnificent rampart, 
which feems to inclofe the coun- 
try, the gigantic maffes which 
fhoot into the clouds, in{pire afto- 
nifhment and reverence. Should 
he climb thefe fummits which 
bounded his view, and afcend the 
higheft point of Lebanon, the 
Sannin, the immenfity of {pace 
which hedifcovers becomesa frefh 
fubjeét of admiration. On every 
fide he difcovers an horizon with- 
out bounds; while in clear wea- 
ther the fight is loft over the de- 
fert whigh extends to the Perfian 
gulph, and over the fea which 
wathes the coafts of Europe, the 
mind feems to embrace the world. 

A different temperature pre- 
vails tn different parts of the moun- 
tain. Hence the expreffion of the 
Arabian poets, that the “ Sannin 
bears winter on his head, {pring 
upon his fhoulders, and autumn 
in his bofom, while fummer lies 
fleeping at his feet.” 

Hermon, as wellas Lebanon, is 
remarkable for its height, and is 
covered with fnow during the 
winter. It is celebrated by the 
Pfalmift for its refrefhing dews, 
which defcended on the adjacent 
hill of Zion. Maundrel informs 
us, that its dews are {till exceffive, 
and had wetted his tent as much 
as ifit had rained all night. 

Tabor has been greatly admired 
for its folitary fituation, its regu- 
lar form, its fertility, and perpe- 
tual verdure. In figure it re. 
fembles.a broken cone, and is near 
a thoufand yards in height. The 
fiummit is two thirds of a league 
in circumference. One of the 


fineft profpects in Paleftine opens 


® Tacit, Hift. lib, ii. Pe 359 


from this hill. To the fouth the 
{pectator difcovers a fuccefion of 
vallies and mountains, which ex. 
tend as far as Jerufalem, whileto 
the eaft, the valley of Jordan and 
lake Tabaria appear as if under 
his feet; beyond this the eye lofes 
itfelf towards the plains of the 
Hauzan, and then ftretching to 
the north, returns by the moun. 
tains of Hofbeya and the Kafimia, 
to repofe on the fertile plains of 
Galilee, without being able to 
reach the fea. But what hath 
chiefly contributed to render this 
mountain venerable, is the tradi. 
tion of its having been the {cene 
of our Saviour’s transfiguration. 
On this hill are ftill to be feen the 
remains of a fortification built by 
Jofephus the hiftorian. On the 
eaft part are the ruins of a ftrong 
caftle, within the cinétures of 
which are three altars, in memory 
of the three tabernacles which St. 
Peterin his ecftafy propofed to 
build. 

The next mountain in dignity is 
Carmel, which ftands on the fkirts 
of the fea. It extends eaftward, 
as far as the plain of Jezreel, and 
on the fouth reaches to Ceefarea. 
It feems to have obtained its name 
from its fertility; for Carmel, ia 
Hebrew, fignifies the vine of God, 
and is ufed in the prophetic writ- 
ings to fignify a fruitlefs{pot. The 
fame name was given to a city on 
the hill, and to a heathen deity 
worthipped there without either 
temple or ftatute.* This moun- 
tain is much celebrated, both by 
Jews and Chriftians, for_hav- 
ing been the refidence of Elijah, 
who, before he was tranflated to 
Heaven, is fuppefed to have lived 


in a cave on its fide, which is ftill 


fhewn to the traveller. From the 
earlieft ages the Chriftians began 
to fhew a more than ordinary Ve 
neration 
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Objervations on Ship? Rudders. 


meration for Carmel, particularly 
for Elijah’scave and garden, which 
are vifited and reverenced, not 
only by Chriftians and Jews, but 
alfo by the Mahomedaas. It has 
given the title to an order of 
Monks in the Roman church, 
who are called Carmalites, fome 
of whom refide in an ancient mo- 
naftery on the mountain. 

Mount Olivet, or the mount of 
Olives, {tands about a mile dif- 
tant from Jerufalem, and com- 
mands the profpeét of the whole 
city, from which it is parted by 
the brook Kedron, and the valley 
of Jehofhaphet. It is part of a 
long ridge of hills, extending from 
north to fouth, with three fum- 
mits. From the central elevation 
our Saviour afcended up into hea- 


335, 
ven. On that fpot where they 
pretend to fhew the prints of his 
feet on the rock a finall chapel is 
built, which is now converted into 
amofque. Anciently a magnifi- 
cent church was built in the fame 
place by the emprefs Helena. 

Calvary, or Golgotha, is ano- 
ther mountain near Jerufalem, 
held in the higheft veneration as 
the place of our Saviour’s cruci- 
fixion. It ftood anciently with- 
out the walls of thecity; but Con- 
ftantine the Great inclofed the 
mountain within the walls, and 
erected a magnificent church over 
the place where the crofs was fix- 
ed. It has continued a place of as 
great veneration among the Chrif- 
tians, as the temple was among 
the Jews. 
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For the New-York MaGazine. 


Mefirs, Sworps, 


ie your Magazine of March, I 
read Captain Pakenham’s de- 
icription of a fubftitute for a rud- 
der, which induces me to trouble 
you with fome obfervations I have 
made, from many years experi- 
ence, on the caufe of fhips loofing 
their rudders, and the beft means 
of obviating fo dreadful an acci- 
cent, and at the fame time the 
thip would fteer better, either in 
ballaft orloaded, particularly when 
fendding in a heavy fea. 

The general fize of large fhips’ 
rudders, where they are between 
five and fix feet at the heel, is be- 
tween three and four feet at the 
water edge when loaded: now, 
as the width of a fhip’s rudder a- 
loft is a hindrance to her fteering, 
fo it is the principal reafoa of 
their being loft; for when a long 

vy thipislying-to, it frequently 
happens that the whole tree of 
fea breaks on the upper part of 


the rudder, which wrenches it 
from the ftern; yet, in the fame 
fea, at fifteen or twenty feet un- 
der the furface, the refiftance is 
very trifling. Ina full built fhip, 
when loaded, the eddy water which 
follows the fhip alwaysaéts onthe 
upper part of the rudder in oppo- 
fition to the helm, and of courfe 
fhe cannot fteer fo well. Ina 
fhort ful! built fhip, with a rudder 
formed in the ufual way, it is very 
dangerous to fcud in a heavy fea; 
for the fhip being raifed abaft with 
the firft part of the fea, and the 
fea running fo much fafter than 
the fhip, it aéts in oppofition to 
the helm with greater force on the 
upper than on the lower part of 
the rudder, fo that it overbalances 


and broaches the fhip to, and lays — 


her in a dangerous fituation, 
As moft of our fhip-builders 
have feldom or never been at fea, 


we cannot expect that they ‘are 
fenfible 
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fenfible of all the difadvantages of 
making a fhip’s rudder fo broad 
at the water’s edge when loaded: 
But, I hope they will turn the 
foregoing remarks in their minds; 
and if they are as fenfible of the 
prefent erroneous fhape of a large 
fhip’s rudder as I am, and think 
tie following dimenfions for a 
rudder equally fafe, or at leaft if 
they will give ita trial, I have no 
coubt but experience will con- 





Solution of a Mathematical Problem: 


vetlel will derive from having 
rudder madeaccording to my j 
which is to ftrike a line from the 
back of the rudder at: light water 
mark to the back of the mea 
piece when loaded, continue tha 
ine to the heel of the rudder, tak. 
ing off the upper part, and fur. 
ring out at the heel. This me., 
thod I have tried, and found to 
an{wer equal to my greatett ex. 
pectations. 





vince them of the advantages a 
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For the New-Yorx Macazive. t 
Solution of the Mathematical Problem whith appeared in the Magazine fw 


Fanuary, p. %. 
SPIDER at one corner of a femicircular pane of  glafs, gave 
A uniform and direét chafe toa fly, moving uniformly along the 
curve before him; the fly was 30 degrees from the fpider at their 
firft fetting out, and was taken by him at the oppofite corner. What 
was the ratio of their uniform mations, and the nature of the curve 
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in which the {pider moved? 
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FS=chord of 30° 


Tf BD is.s, then by a propor- 
tion in trigonometry we find 
FS=BE to be .2588. 


FBC is the arch of the femicircle moved through by the fly; and 
SEC is the arch of another circle moved through by the {pider in the 


fame time.. 


Let CS = 1 = Diameter of the circle in. which the fy moved. 


Now CD xSD=EDxDGb 


hen ED+ DG=.2412-+41.0 

the circle in which the {pider mo 
The angle CPS will be found b 

is fubtended by the arch SEC, 


a well known property of circles, 
wi X.5==-2412 XDG, which will give 8 : 
364=1.2776=EG the 

ved, 
y trigonometry to be 103° 6's which 
through which the fpider move : 


diameter of 
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’s femicircle) deduét 3, leaves .409, the 


Now, from 1.57 (the fly 
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6/:1.15—the length of the arch 


lng of the arch FBC, through which the fly moved—in equai parts. 
he 


n, as 360°: 4.01167; 103° 


SBC, through which the {pider moved—in equal parts. 


The fatio of their motions will 


then be thus exprefled—As 1.31 is 


fo is the fly’s motion to the fpider’s motion ; and the nature 


of the curve in which the fpider moved, is the arch of a circle con- 


taining 103° 6’—the 
moved as 1.27 to I. 
Daniiury, March 13, 1795+ 


diameter of which is to that in which the fly 


A. Z. 
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The Chevalier BAYARD and Madame DE RANDAN—A Tale of the 
Fifteenth Century. 


Apame de Ranpav, of the 

illuftrious houfe of Miran- 
da, became a widow at twenty 
years of age, and was inconfol- 
able. What grief was ever like 
her’s, and whofe eyes, fo young 
and fo charming, ever fhed fo ma- 
ny tears for a dead hufband! The 
whole talk at court was of the 
mourning of the young widow. 
She no longer confulted her mir- 
ror; the defpifed the decorations 
of drefs, and vowed to the fhade 
of her hufband that fhe would ne- 
vermore ufe them: fhe muffled 
herfelf up in a hood like a nun; 
and yet, in that difadvantageous 
attire, Madame de Randan was 
the lovelieft of all the women of 
her time. 

The Chevalier Bayard, at the 
age of thirty, had already attained 
the appellation of Bayard, the 
dauntiefs and irreproachable, Pa- 
lice was proad of having been 
named with univerfal applaufe to 
the command of the army at Ra- 
venna. Thefe two preux cheve- 
liers, who aéteda confpicueus part 
in the field, were hardly known 
at court, and they refigned to the 
gentle Bonnivet and many others, 
the entire poffeffion of court fa- 
vour, content themfelves with mi- 
litary fame. Bonnivet, however, 
forsetimes courted the converfa- 
ton of Palice and Bayard; his 


frigid foul came to warm itfelf at 
the fire whichanimated them when 
they talked of hoaour, and loyal- 
ty, and deeds of arms. Bonnivet 
repayed them with tales of gal- 
lantry, with the news and anec- 
dotes of the court. The fair wi- 
dow had her turm ** What think 
you,” faid he one day to the 
knights, “ of Madame de Randan? 
“‘ By this hand, faid Bayard, I 
never faw fo fair a dame.” ‘ Be- 
fhrew me, added Palice, but it is 
too much to weep fo long for the 
dead.” ‘Don’t you know, re- 
plied Bonnivet, that I have under- 
taken to put a fpeedy termination 
to her widowhood? yes, indeed, 
the fair widow, let me tell you in 
cconfidencé, will-not be difpleafed 
when I attempt to dry her tears.” 
‘+ Thou art a vain creature, faid 
Palice,” ‘ He is a braggart,” re- 
joined Bavard. “ Very well, gen- 
tlemen, faid-Bonnivet, obferve the 
end,” and he took his leave. 
What a ftrange man, faid Pa- 
lice, is this Admiral Bonnivet! 
When I confider, replied Bayard, 
his behaviour to a lady of high 
rank, into whofe chamber he in- 
troduced himfelf by a ffratagem, 
* Iam convinced heis enterprifing. 
After thefe fhort reflections, the 
two knights fat for fome time fi- 
lent; ftrange thoughts were paf- 


fing in their minds, for they 
oth 
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both in-love. It was the firft in- 
ftant of their paffion, and that in- 
ftant is certainly fometimes very 
embarrafling. ‘ It would be a 
meritorious at, faid Palice, to 
touch the heart of fo fair and ac- 
complifhed a lady.” ** Certainly, 
faid Bayard, and highly honour- 
able:” and they relapfed again into 
filence. They looked at each 
other, and perceived that they were 
rivals. ** Let there, however, be 
no difference between us, faid Pa- 
lice. Let us {wear by St. Dennis, 
that whofoever fhall be the unfuc- 
cefsful lover, fhall immediately 
yield without complaint; and that 
if a third fhall enter the lifts, the 
difcarded candidate fhall affift the 
other, and be his companion in 
arms. Let us promife, on the faith 
of true knights, to relate our fuc- 
cefs without referve.”’ * I fwear,” 
faid Bayard. They embraced and 
feparated. 

The one took the road on the 
right hand, the other that on the 
leit, but both directed their fteps 
to the hotel of the fair widow. 
Bayard had already fet his foot 
within the threfhold of her gate, 
when he faw Palice coming. He 
had all his life been above fufpi- 
cion or reproach. ‘* Enter, my 
friend, faid he to Palice, you are 
my fenior; good night and fuc- 
cefs to you; I will return to-mor- 
row.” At thefe words he retired, 
and Palice was announce to the 
widow. 


How fhall I defcribe Madame 


de Randan. She wore a grey 


robe; her hair was unpowdered, 


and concealed beneath animmenfe 
hood which covered her face. -A 


fma!l machine for weaving filk 
lace ftood before her,and a young 
girl, who was reading certain, fe- 
let paflages from the ftory of 
Godfrey of Boulogne, was often 
interrupted by the widow with 
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many 4 figh. This was the He. 
len for whom thefe two brave 
Chevaliers were about to contend, 
She acknowledged the honour of 
the Captain’s vifit, but it made 
her neither more talkative nor 
more at eafe. * You fee before 
you, faid Palice, a true knight, 
who has juft devoted himéelf 
wholly to your fervice.” How 
fay you!” faid fhe, with furprife. 
“ Te is true, fair lady: my hand, 
my heart, I lay at your feet.” At 
this the widow wept and was filent, 
Palice was affected, and hadalmoft 
fhed tears, The girl by a fi 
brought forward the picture of } 
de Randan, and the widow, as 
her only anfwer, pointed with 
hef finger to this infcription, J 
love him fill, Palice interpreted 
this dumb refufal, and took his 
leave for that time by declaring 
that he would never ceafe implor- 
ing God to difpofe her heart to 
torget the dead, and to have pity 
on the living. : 
Bayard waited his return with 
a degree of impatience.‘ Alas! 
faid Police, fhe was all ‘n tears, 
fhe fhewed me the portrait of her 
hufband, and I have been oblig- 
ed to retire without hope!” Bay- 
ard knew the werth of Palice, and 
did not flatter himfelf. “1 will 
however go to-morrow, faid he, 
and you {hall know the event.” 
—The interview between our 
Chevalier and the widow was not 
altogether the fame. Bayard was 
younger than Palice, and his fame 
was greater. The beauteous Wir 
dow wept; fhe fhewed the por- 
trait, but fhe liftened to Bayard ; 
and when he faid te her, Madam, 
I will retura—the replied in a low 
voice, ** You will do me a great 
kindnefs.”” i 
The Chevalier related to Palice 
the converfation faithfully. “ You 
will be the happy man, faid the 
Captain; 
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in; fhe did not fpeak half 
pa to me.” Palice made 
another attempt. The widow was 
fill in tears; the picture was a- 
gain prefented. Bayard returned ; 
and while Palice was always treat- 
ed in the fame way, the Cheva- 
lier was making advances daily. 
The fair widow began to turn her 
eyes now and then to her mirror. 
There was however no change of 


-drefs, no kind looks; but fhe wept 


no more, and always prolonged 
the converfation by eats that 
demanded long anfwers, which 
the Chevalier never gave with fuf- 
ficient precifion. ‘ Tell me, faid 
the, one day, the ftory of your 
being made prifoner in Milan by 
Ludevic.” I was, faid Bayard, 
at the head of a party of French; 
we were “met by a party of Ita- 
lians who attacked us vigoroufly; 
both fides were fo animated that 
the one did not know they were 
retreating, nor the other that they 
were advancing, till we were at 
the gates of Milan, where the cry 
of turn, turn, was repeatedly and 
eagerly uttered. I, who was in- 
tent upon viétory, was deaf to the 
cry,andthoughtlefily purfued into 
the heart of the city. Immedi- 
ately foldiers and citizens, and the 
very women attacked me; buta 
brave fellow, who had always de- 
fended himfelf from my ftrokes, 
furrounded me with his party, 
and took me prifoner. Ludovic 
had feen my behaviour from his 
window and fent for me. ** What 
brought you hither, Chevalier?” 
faid he. “* The defire of viétory,” 
T anfwered—** And did you ex- 
pet to take Milan alone ?”—** N 0, 
my Lord, but I thought I had 
been followed by my comrades.” 

Though you had, you could 
not have fucceeded.”—“ They 
were wifer than I; they are free, 
and lam a prifoner.’—** What 


is the ftrength of the French ar- 
my?”—‘+ We never reckon by 
numbers; but.I can affure you 
the foldiers are all chofen men, 
before whom your’s will never 
ftand.”—-** That time will deter- 
mine; a battle will prove their 
valour.”-—** Would to God it 
were to-morrow, and that I were 
free.”"—** You are free; I like 
your freedom, and your courage; 
if you have any thing further to 
afk of me, it fhall be granted.” —i 
fellat his feet and befought him te 
pardon the rudenefs of my replies. 
I begged my horfe and my arms 
and took leave. ‘Thus ended my 
adventure at Milan. It was eafy 
for Ludovic to give me back my 
liberty; but that which I have lo& 


with you it isimpoflible to reco-. 


ver.” 

Palice was informed of this long 
converfation; for Bayard, faithful 
to his oath, concealed nothing 
from him. The next vifit he paid 
the widow he thought to make his 
court by detailing the circum- 
ftances of the battles he had fought 
from Marignan to Ravenna; but 
his labour was loft; what intereft- 
ed the fair widow when told by 
Bayard, was infipid when related 
by Palice. This at laft he per- 
ceived. ‘ The honour of this 
conqueft, faid he, is your’s, Che- 
valier; I yield and retire. Ifa 
third rival appears, behold me 
your Companion in arms.” 

The fair widow .grew infenfi- 
bly enamoured of Bayard; and 
his converfation, which at firft 
was only a pleafure, became at laft 
aneceflity. She had quitted her 
grey attire, and had gradually re- 
fumed her former drefs. . One 
would have faid that the certainty 
of being beloved infpired her with 
the with to pleafe. She tooka 
fancy to re-appear at court, with 
aview ef obferving whether oe 
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did not ftill retain the pre-emi- 
nence over all the beauties there. 
Bayard was the only man who 
forgave the widow her return to 
the world, and fhe was accord- 
ingly always called at court the 
lady of the Chevalier. 

Spain having at that time re- 
newed a truce with France, the 
ambafladors of that power were 
received at Paris with the greateft 
pomp. The entertainments given 
by Francis correfponded with the 
idea which the Spaniards enter- 
tained of his magnificence. The 
widow was one of thofe who were 
chofen to figure in the ballets, 
and fhe was always the moft ap- 
plauded. One of the noble Spa- 
niards who attended the embafly, 
became enamoured of her. But 
all his ferenades, and other éfforts 
of gallantry, were fruitlefs; and 
Don Alonzo foon learnt, that the 
heart, which appeared to him im- 
pregnable, had a weak fide which 
lay open to Bayard. The high 
reputation of his rival-did not in- 
timidate him. The more of dif- 
ficulty and of danger that appear- 
ed, but ftimulated him the more 
to the attempt. 

Don Alonzo accordingly chal- 
lenged Bayard to fingle combat, 
which the latter did not refufe. 
Judges were appointed, and_Pa- 
lice had the guard of the lifts, 
The news of the duel was foon 
fpread, and the Spaniards, confi- 
dering Don Alonzo as the cham- 
pion of their country, were anxi- 
ous for his fate ; while the French 
thade vows for the triumph of 
Bayard; and thus a private quar- 
rel became almoft a national con- 
cern. 

But who can defcribe the grief 
of the widow? She was the inno- 
cent caufe of the combat, and ac- 
cufed herfelf for having appeared 
beautiful ir the eyes of Don Alon- 
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zo. How interefting a 

was this for the foul of oeatee 
valier, who heard the foft con. 
feffion, which he had never dared 
to afk for, now uttered amidf, 
profufion of tears, of fighs and fob. 
bings! He wiped away hér tears, 
and {poke comfort to her, Asa 
pledge of love the tied round his 
arm a ribband, and gave hima 
picture. It was a Cupid remov. 
ing a widow’s veil and wiping of 
her tears with leaves of rofes. The 
Chevalier received this pidture on 
his knees, and after having kiffed 
it a thoufand times, and a thou. 
fand times kiffed the fair hand that 
gave it, he placed it in his bofom, 
and took his leave. 

Palice led his friend to the lifts, 
mounted on a ftately courfer; 
but the Spaniard chufing to fight 
on foot, the Chevalier difmount- 
ed; the judges diftributed thearms 
to each, and both before engaging 
fell down on their knees to fé- 
commend themfelves to God. 
Then rifing and making the fi 
of the crofs, they proceeded to 
combat. 

I fhall not detain the readet 
with a particular account of the 
prowefs and addrefs of the refpec- 
tive combatants, nor witha de- 
fcription of the hopes and fears 
that agitated their friends. Letit 
be iufficient to fay, that, after an 
obftinate and bloody encounter, 
the Chevalier Bayard flew his op- 
er and came off vittorious. 

e immediately threw himfelf 
upon his knees, and return 
thanks to God, three times kif- 
fing the ground. He was led 
way in triumph with the found 0 
trumpets to the church, again © 
give thanks for his victory, 4M 
thence he proceeded to the 
widow. sal 

No one can paint the JoY 
this lady, but one whocould cit 
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her charmi s and her whole 
< A pee foul, and all, 
even ber very fighs, was joy. 
From this moment love united 
their hearts with his ftrongeft 
bonds. 

Madame de Randan, furround- 
ed with a crowd of importunate 
lovers, now began to dread the ef- 
fets of her beauty. The life of 
Bayard was become fo dear to her 
that fhe could not think of expof- 
ing it again to another hazard. 

She therefore refolved to retire 
to.afequeftered manfion that be- 
longed to her in the country. She 
did not however inform Bayard of 
her refalution, but fhe faia to her- 
felf, Ae will perhaps come; and fhe 
furnifhed a magnificent apart- 
ment for him in the cattle, 

The ladies of our age, fo decent 
and fo delicate, will perhaps be 
aftonifhed that the widow fhould 


provide an apartment in her 


houfe for one not a hufband: but 

this was the cuftom in days of old; 

thee preux Chevaliers were difcreet 

and refpectful lovers, and never 

ory to fay, honni foit qui mal y 
é. 


Our widow was occupied with 
Bayard alone; the ladies of thefe 
Umesare diftraéted with fo many 
lovers that they can afford to one 
but a fmall portion of fenfibility ; 
ind this diftradtion no doubt is 
the f of their honour. 
But alas! when one thinks of none 
but one, how neceffary does that 
one become! efpecially when that 
one Is @ Bayard ! 

The lady departed for her re- 
tirement in the country, and the 
Chevalier, it is: needlefs to fay, 

fet remain behind. They 
“rived in great ftdte at Ferte, 
Where sxagnificent préparations 
ad Seen made for their recep- 
tion; the old foldiers welcomed 

gallant Chevalier with honeft 

Vox. VI. No. 4. G 
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hearts and military honours, while 
the young girls, of all the neigh- 
bouring villages, in their beft ar- 
ray, came out to meet the widow, 
and prefented her with flowers, 

How happy were our two lo-~ 
vers! How fhort did the days ap- 
pear to them, thofe days which 
others think fo tedious in the 
country! Reading, and rural a- 
mufements were their mof feri- 
ous bufinefs. In fhort, the wi- 
daw confented to be a widow no 
longer. $he had {worn never to 
relinquifh the name of Monf. de 
Randan.—She could not break 
heroath. Her marriage therefore 
with Bayard was performed in 
private, and long remained a fe~ 
cret. 

To judge of the happinefs of 
this fond pair, it is neceflary to 
have feen them. Madame de 
Randan had brought the Cheva- 
lier a daughter, deftined to inhe- 
rit her mother’s beauty, and her 
father’s honour. To fee Bayard, 
like another Heétor, take off his 
helmet not to frighten with its 
black and {preading plumes, the 
little infant which his wife, in an 
ecftacy of conjugal love and ma- 
ternal affection, held out to him; 
to fee Bayard, the flower of chi-+ 
valry, and the dread of the foes of 
France, lying on the green fod, 
with a little child on his knees, 
playing with rhe hilt of his fword; 
one muft be a father one’s felf to 
conceive it. 

One day ashe wasamufing him- 
{elf in this way, his friend Palice 
came to fummon him to the field. 
He was not furprifed to find Bay- 
ard thus employed. People im 


thofe days had- not deviated érom 
nature fo far as we have, and there 
is a penetrating «char which at- 
tends every action ye to 
her. The captais ‘aw at once 
‘4 “ This. is 


your 


how matters mood. 
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what a charming little innocent !” 


and he lifted her up, and preffed 


her to his heart. Bayard blufhed. 
“‘ Tgive you joy, my brave friend, 
faid Palice; allow me to pay my 
refpects to your wife -—Madame 
de Randan was in fome confu- 
fion, but fhe foon recovered her- 
felf, and accepted the falutations 
of the Captain with a good grace. 
“< You are going, faid fhe, to take 
the Chevalier from me, and to 
Jead him to the field of danger.” 
“*To the field of honour, Ma- 
dam.” The King’s will fhall be 
obeyed,” returned fhe with a figh. 
She went immediately and pre- 
pared with her own: hands the field 
equipage of the Chevalier; and 
fhe communicated to , Boudin, 
his faithful fquire, the fecret of 
drefling all forts of wounds, with 
a box of medicines carefully made 
up from herbs ef fovereign virtue 
by herfelf. 

Bayard departed. Let us pafs 
over the adieus. In the firft bat- 
tle he was wounded at the begin- 
ning of the action: he was carried 
off the field and takento the houfe 
of perfons of quality, whofe fears 
he calmed by his. difcourfe, and 
by the precaution of placing two 
foldiers as a guard, to whom, he 
gave a prefent of eight hundred 
crowns as am indemnification for 
the pillage of thehoufe to which 
tiev were intitled. When his im- 
patience to join the army rather 
than his cure, which was not com- 
pleated, determined hint to depart, 
the miftrefs of ‘the houfe threw 
herfelf at his feet. “*The richt 
of war, faid fhe, makes you matter 
not only’ of ‘our property but of 
our lives; and you have faved our 
honour: ‘we hope ‘however from 
your generofity, that yon will not: 
‘treat: us with rigour; and that you. 
willaccept of a prefent more {uited. 
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‘your daughter, Chevalier, faid he: 


to our fortune than to our. 
tude. At the fame time, the pre. 
fented him with a box full of gol. 
den ducats. Bayard looked at her 
and afked how many there were. 
“ Two thoufand five hundred, 
my Lord, faid fhe; but if you are 
not fatisfied, we will do every 
thing in our power to procure 
fomething more.” No, Madam, 
faid Bayard, I will accept of no 
money; the care you have taken 
of me is beyond any recompence 
I can make to you; I only ak 
your friendfhip, and beg you to 
accept of mine.” A moderation 
fo unufual affected the lady more 
with furprife than with joy. She 
threw herfelf again at the Cheva- 
lier’s feet, and faid fhe would not 
rife if he did not accept of that 
proof of her gratitude. “ Since 
you will have it fo, faid Bayard, 
T will not refufe you; but cannot 
I have the honour of faluting your 
daughters before [ go?” When 
they came in he thanked them for 
their attention to him, for their 
company and their kind endea- 
vours toamufe him in his diftrefs. 
“J would willingly teftify myac- 
knowledgments to you, faid hes 
but military men feldom have any 
jewels fit for perfons of your fex. 
Your mother has made me a pre- 
fent of two thoufand five hundred 
ducats; I hope each of you will 
accept of a thoufand as an addi- 
tion to your dowry. I deftine the 
remaining five hundred to the 
Nuns of this city who:have been 
plundered, and I beg you will 
take the trouble to fee them pro- 
perly diflributed.” 

‘It was thus that Bayard endea- 
voured to: foften’ the horrors 
war. | Bat while he thus did ho- 
nour to his country, and was g!0- 
rioufly fhedding his blood for the 
ftate, there were not wanting per 
fons at court: who were forming 
oO ove] plots 
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inft his domeftic peace. 
Certain favourites who remained 
wich Francis I, in a fhameful 
inadtivity, and who attacked, at 
their pleafure, the reputation» of 
the brave and the beautiful, did 
not {pare the fair inhabitant of 
the caftle in Ferte. Francis 
chid the calumny of that quarter, 
but {till he believed more of it 
than he ought to have believed. 
He loved the ‘ex, and Madame de 
Randan was fp beautiful, that he 
grew defirous of feeing her; and 
ashe was an amiable, a gallant 
prince, and a king, was it not na- 
tural for him to indulge fome pleaf- 
ing hopes! but as he was ever 
courteous, he wrote the lady a 
letter informing her of his inten- 
tion to pay her a vifit with only 
two attendants. The lady an- 
{wered refpectfully, amd the Mo- 
narch foon arrived at the caftle, 
where he found her ready to re- 
ceive him without the court. As 
foon as he faw her he difmmounted, 
took off his hat, and coming up, 
pulled off his glove, then kifling 
the hand. fhe prefented to him, 
led her into the cattle. 

After the firft compliments had 
pafled, and the king had refrefhed 
humfelf with a flight collation, the 
two noblemen who attended him, 
ou various pretences, withdrew. 
Francis immediately began to ad-. 
dre(s the widow in a tone of gal- 
lantry, and nobody knew better 
how to aflume the Monarch or the 
lover as occafion required. But 
on finding in the prefent cafe an 
unexpected refiftance, he threw 
himfelf at the lady’s feet. ‘+ Sire, 
faid fhe, burfting into tears, you 
muft have a very contemptuous 
pinion of me when you put your- 
felf in that humble pofture before 
me. Have you forg@tten that I 
am the widow of Moni. de Ran- 
dan, who formerly rendered you 
uch fignal fervices?” The king, 
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piqued at this unexpected apoftro- 
phe, forgot fora moment the re- 
{pect he alwavs fhewed to the fex. 
“ And have you, Madam, faid he, 
not forgotten M. de Randan?” 
Thefe words brought a blufh into 
the cheeksof the lady. **Ah! Sire, 
faid the, what have you been told 
of me?” Madam, faid he, in- 
{tantly aware of his imprudence, 
and afluming as much refpect.as 
poffible, T have been told that vou 
are as virtuous as you are fair.’? 
‘* T know, Sire, returned fhe, that 
it is to other reports of me, that I 
am indebted for the honour of this 
vifit; you have been flattered, you 
have been impofed upon. Yes, 
Sire, you have been impofed 
upon: itdsstewe P have forgotten 
M. dé Kandan; the Chevalier de 
Bayardisnaw—my huiband.” At 
thefe words fhe opened a cafket 
and took out the contract of mar- 
riage written by the Chevalier’s 
own hand. The king read it. ** I 
know, faid fhe, and I am happy 
in thinking, that it was not the 
wife of Bayard whom you meant 
to feduce.” ‘* No, Madam, re- 
plied Francis, no; upon the ho- 
nour of a gentleman, juftice fhall 
be done to your reputation. [I 
own I have been impofed on, but 
I fhall repair my fault. Bayard 
fhall always find a fecond in me 
when the honour of his fair {poufe 
is attacked.” 

So faying he fummoned his.at- 
tendants and mounted his horfe: 
‘¢ Gentlemen, faid he as he took 
leave of the ladv, I have been 
paving a vifit to the wife of the 
Chevalier Bayard; Hani foit. qué 
may pense.” 

‘he. lady, fatisfied with the 
manner in which this viftt: had 
terminated, waited with impati- 
ence for the retura of the Cheva- 
lier; but alas! fhe was never to 
fee him more. 

3 Innumerable 
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Innumerable faults, committed 
in that campaign by Bonnivet, 
to whorh the king had given the 
command of the army, made it 
neceflary for the troops to aban- 
don their enterprife. The flower 
of the French army was given in 
charge to Bayard, in order to fe- 
cure their retreat, which he ef- 
fected, but at the expence of his 
ownlife. He was mortally wound- 
ed by the fhot of a mufquet, then 
ufed for the firft time; and having 
fallen from his horfe he was car- 
ried to a little diftance and laid at 
the foot of a tree. 

Here, with his face turned to 
the enemy and his eyes fixed on 
the crofs of his fword, he recom. 
mended himfelf to heaven and pa- 
tiently waited his end. But did 
he forget Madame de Randan? 
No: he diétated aletterto Boudin; 
his whole foul, tender and full of 
thofe virtues that dignified the 
charaéter of the ancient cavaliers, 
was poured forth in that letter. 
* Take, faid he, take the name of 
Bayard, and thus honour the me- 
mory of a true knight who has 
loved you while he lived, and whe 
was all his life without fear and 
irreproachable, ever zealous for 
glory, faithful to his king and true 
to his love.” 

The conftable of Bourbon, as 
he was in purfuit of the fugitives, 
[see by him and was deeply af- 

ected with his fate. “I am not 
to be pitied, faid this brave man; 
I die in the performance of my 
duty; but it is you who deferve 
pity, who are in arms againft your 
country, your king, your friends, 
your oath, vour honour and your 
intereft.” At this moment a page 
arrived from the king with a letter 
for the Chevalier. by this Fran. 
cis invited him to return to court 
thathe mightacknowledyve his wife 
in public; and in confideration of 


pride of his friends, the admiration 


A Tale. 


his marriagé, the king conifeteeg 
on him the goreensitia of Bur. 
gundy. “Ah! my mot graci. 
ous liege, cried Bayard; how well 
do you deferve the love I ever had 
for you! I would now die content 
but for the thought of leaving 4 
widow in defpair.” Pefcaite, the 
greateft enemy of the Freich, but 
full of admiration for Bayard, had 
no fooner learned that he waj 
wounded than he ran to him and 
cried, “ Ah! Chevalier, would 
to God I had kept you fafe aid 
found as my prifoner, that you 
might have experienced by the cis 
vilities ] would have fhewn you, 
how much I efteem your valoit 
and high prowefs; but fince there 
is no remedy for death, I pray 
God to receive your great foul 
into his hands, as I am fire he 
will.” -He then fet a guard over 
the Chevalier, with orders, on 
pain of death, to defend him, and 
not to quit him as long as he had 
life. Bayard foon after expired. 
Madame de Randan, in her fe 
tirement at Ferte, was whollyet: 
ployed in thinking on her honour- 
ed Lord, whofe return fhe was al- 
ways fondly anticipating, without 
dreaming of the fad tidings thet 
were about tobeannounced tohen 
Francis had been informed bya 
page of the death of the Chevalier. 
his confiderate prince took mea- 
fures for preventing the fatal news 
from reaching her by furprife, and 
went to pay her a vifit that he 
might weep with her, and endea- 


vour to comfort her when it fhould 


arrive. 

Ip a hort time Palice fuddenly 
entered the caftle ; the widow met 
him with looks of joy which fhe 
faw were not returned: “ Alas! 
faid fhe, I know it, my hufband 
is dead.” " He is, faid Palice; he 
has fallen in the field of glory; the 
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‘senemies. He recommend- 
pic to Heaven with his lateft 
breath, and his laft requeft was 
that you would live for the fake 
of his child.” 

The widow made a fign to Pa- 
lice to leave her alone for a few 


fhoments; after which fhe fent for 
hér child, took her in her arms, 
and kiffed her; then recommend- 
ing her to the care of the king and 
of Palice, fhe fell back.in her chair 
and expired. 
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AN ATTEMPT AT THE DEATH OF ORPHEUS. 


N Grecian days, as early poets tell, 
When Oxpaevs’ fingers {wept the tuneful lyre, 
Amid the foreft’s:gloomy fhades, 
Acrofs the hills and through the glades 
The heavenly numbers ftole: 
While brutes and trees, excited by the found, 
Join’d in the lively dance with aukward bound 


And ev’ry rock in lawn and dell 


Was animated by the poet’s fire. 


The timid Dryads, frighted at the feene, » 
With hafty itep their fav’rite groves refign; 
Each flow’ry mead, each verdant hilt, 
The cooling fhade—the murm’ring rill, 

With tearful eye they leave: 
But foon the magic ftrains arreft their flight, 
And with ftrange rapture fir’d and wild delight, | 
They trip it lightly o’er the green, 
And in the dance's airy mazes join. 
Full many a Satyr from the woed, 
And Naiad from the neighb’ring flood, 
By former laws no more confin’d, 
Their willing hands as partners join’d. 
With jocund fong and laughing eye, _ 
Their nimbie feet they brifkly ply, 
And to the mufic’s joyous found 
Purfue the circle’s giddy round. 


Comus, god of mirth and glee, 

And frolickfome Evrnrosyne, 

Gaily dart the am’rous glance, 
Start the fong and lead the dance: . 
While the followers in their train, 
Animated by the ftrain, 

Round their ruddy foreheads twine 

Ivy leaves and wreaths of vine. 


Care 
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Care is baniflh’d—Sorrow flies, 
Joy’s extatic tranfports rife; 

Sport and Noife are welcome there, 
Shouts and laughter fill the air. 


Livelier and livelier ftill the meafure grows, 

The neighbouring fields and diftant groves it fills, 
While Echo anfwers from an hundred hills, 

And Oxpuevs, fmiling, half forgets his woes. 


Somnus, who feeks, in darkeft fhades reclin’d, 
His heavy head to lay, 
Where noify Mirth can never entrance find, 
Or Puazsus’ cheering ray; 
While in his deep fequeftered cell, 
Where Night and Silence love to dwell, 
He flumbering lies; 
Lull’d by the mufic’s gentler voice, 
He, dreaming, taites of heavenly joys; 
At the feftive board of ‘Jove, 
Seated in the clouds above 
O.ympus’ lofty top, he rolls, 
And draughts of nectar quaff: from flowing bowls. 


But when the fprightlier notes his ears affail, 
Starting he wakes; | 
His fluggifh limbs he fhakes, 
And from his drowfy eyes 
(In wild furprife) 
The death-like fpell, which could fo long prevail, 
He ftrives to drive: 
Joys ne’er before poffeft, 
Now fire his gloomy breaft, 
And every nerve is tremblingly alive. 


At length the poet, prefs’d by weighty care, 
To footh his grief attempts fome penfive air, 
And to the lift‘ning gale, 
He tells his plaintive tale 
Of loft Eurypice, with many a tear. 


No more the jocund dance goes round, 

The {portive fongs no more refound ; 
Laughter’s loud voice is heard no more: 
With folded arms and downcaft eyes, 
Dejected fteps and anxious fighs, ‘ 

The lately joyous throng 
Slowly and folemn move alon 
And Orpuevs’ cruel fate with tears deplore. 


While thus, as grief or madnefs fires, 
(A willing captive to his ftrains, 
in filker® chains) 
The bard whom love infpires 
Leads the impaffion’d foul ;— 
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The lute and lyre alternate tries, 
Now bids Joy’s fierceft tranfports rife, 
Or Anger’s tumults roll. 


Anon, by more than mortal art, 
Sorrow’s meek ftrains in ether float— 
Pity’s emotions touch the heart— 
Anger’s fierce tumults fink to reft, 
While gentler cares pervade the breaft, 
Indue’d by Mufic’s fofteft—mildeft note. 


Sudden the air rebounds, 
With uncouth founds, 
And fhouts that make the foreft ring :— 
Now the Batchanals appear, 
With frantic looks and flowing hair; 
Through brake and bufh, 
They fiercely ruth, 
Nor can the thicket {top their mad career: 
Their leader, lo Baccuus! cries aloud, 
And Io Baccuus! anfwer all the croud— 
Unmov’d their flinty hearts remain 
By Mufic’s heav’nly {train 
Or Mifery’s fuppliant tear: | 
With furious hafte, the poet they furround, 
And with his blood diftain the verdant ground. 











Mefirs. Sworps, 


Extracts from a Poetic Epristye. 


Bua where upon this changeful orb is feen 
A life all Spring, a Summer all ferene— 
Where thunders never burft, nor light’nings fly 
On winged vengeance through a blazing fky ; 
Where Suns forever pant the op’ning flowers, 
And Man is bleft with joy’s perpetual hours ? 
Look e’en at Youth—all vigor feems his frame, 
And in his eye difports the lambent flame; 
‘No pains nor ferrows in his profpeé lie, 
And bright and beauteous fmiles his tranquil fhy; 
When, fudden, all his faireft vifions fade, 
And melt away in everlafting fhade! 
See how refiftlefs Beauty fwims along! 
Enchants the heart and-animates the fong! 
Sweet {miles and graces round her prefence fhine, 
And arm her with a ‘panoply divine 2” 
Her eyes give blifs; or waken dread alarms+— 
She feems a Goddefs with immortal charms;, 
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bi: the following lines is offered a fmall tribute of friendfhip to the Memory of 
the late Doéfor YOULE,—you are at liberty to infert them in your Maga- 
zine, und.r the title of 


But, 
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But, touch’d by death, quick vanithes her bloom, 
And heavenly Beauty moulders in the tomb! 
But, cannot Genjus guard, nor Virtue fave 
Their ardent vot’ry from the noifome grave? 
Will not fome guardian angel feize the dart, 
E’er yet it quiver in the bleeding heart? 
Ah no! if Genius by his arts could charm 
Or moral Beauty cruel Death difarm, 
Or angels intercept the mortal blow, 
Death ne’er had ftruck the worthy Yozle low. 
Bright and move bright, illum’d by Virtue’s ray, 
Op’d the fair profpect of his length’ning day. 
Philofophy with milder graces fhone, 
And brighter luftres play’d round Freedom’s throne. 
Virndiétive Juftice, on his awful feat, 
(The palid criminal trembling at his feet) 
Felt warm humanity pervade his frame, 
And fmil’d like mercy, at my Yozile’s name; 
Hope blefs’d the pris’ner in his drear abode, 
And death had fied the bloody penal cold.* 
Such were the plans of his capacious mind, 
Replete with love to all the human kind. 
But ah! his day with early glories bright, 
Death has extinguifh’d in the fhades of night!—~ 
So have I feen, with orient luftres rife 
The joyful king of day afcend the fkies; 
Increafing fplendors, as his chariot rolls, 
Dart thro’ the world, and blaze around the poles: 
When fudden from the deep, in black’ning clouds, 
Afcends the tempeft and his glory throuds, 
With power refiftlefs wings its rapid way, 
And night’s dark empire triumphs o’er the day! 


March 12th, 1795. J. 


* Among his other projeéts of utility was an intended difcuffion of the criminal 
code of this country, which he, with many others, believed might be altered greatly 
to the honour of the mation and the happinefs of mankind. 








Ts, hand wap GREET 
ALBUDOR. 


BE Ba on the brow of a ftupendous clift 
That, held its horrers to the bellowing ftorm, 
Where reftlefs winds fhriek’d through each fearful rift, 
And fancy prifoned magic fhapes biform: 
There ftood Atsupor, and his tears did flow 
To mark the tempeft raving on the fhore; 
And fix’d he eyed the troubled deep below, 
And faw the breakers furge, and heard their ftunning roat 
Far as his fearching eyes their glance could throw, 
No cheerful hue the penfive poet fpi 


ied 
Save where fome towering pin y af 
Nodded majeftically po P " rete with fnow, 


«“ Hatfte, 

















Original Poetry. 
ts Hafte, ruthlefs Winter, hafte, (he faid) 
‘ Go, gather all thy tempetts drear, . 
“ Collett thy frofts, thy winds, with fpeed— 
“ Opprefs no more the languid year. 
« Behold how nature mourns thy reign— 
“ The veftiges of joy are fled; .. 
% Nor upon hill, nor knoll, nor plain, 
+ Dares vernal Beauty lift her head. 
% The birds that met the morning as it rofe, 


“ With choral hymns, and charm’d the waking day, 


« Now fhivering from the blaft fo keen that blows, 

“ Sit all dejected on pre fleeted {pray: 

« Hafte thee, rude Winter, {peed away 

“© Where the old ALLEGHANIESs rife, ._,. 

s* Or where the Anpgs, ftretching to the fkies, 
« Their atmofphere, on icy pillars ftay. : 
“ Swathed in a fheet of drifting /nows and hail, 
“ Stiffen’d to adamant by each ardfic gale; 
“ pee a canopy of frigid mould, 
“ Congealing the rare air, there cruel Cotp 
“ Sits like a de/pot, on his iron throne, 
“ And mocks the fervours of the Summer Suw ! 
“ Hie thee to dim, and let dight Sprimg return, 

Scattering her daffodils along the green; __ 

* And the fring’d margin of each filvery bourn,, _ 
_  Statring with violets blue, and fnow-drops fheet. 
* Then through the orchard pouring wild perfumes, 
_ © Tinging the peach bloom with puspureal ftain, 
* Smoothing the cheerful rodin’s ruffled plumes, 

“ And teaching the blithe thru a genial ftrain. 
“Return, oh s#ason bleft! Thy fweets unfold— 
“ Refume thy fmiles, arid wave thy locks of gold 
“* Shake from thy mantle preeh, Hyblean dewsy 
* And charm Cybele with celeftialhues; 

“ Again let Day’s long ftorm-beclouded eye 

* Look all ferenely from the morning fky; =. 

“ And let the d/a/ that {wells the whitening main 
“ Sink t6 4 zephyr, whifpering on the plain.” 

So fung the bard; but bis pathetic fong, 

Broke by the rending ftorm, was heard no more} 

¢ rugged winds more fiercely {wept along, 

. _. And more tremendous was the océan’s roar. 
New-York, Fed. 24, 1798: 





THE EDIFYING GLOBE.—A true Tale. 
Wao the city, plann’d by Wirniam Penny 
Who for exaétheis was remark’d by fame; 
Who fthap’d the femtiments and coats of mea 4 


He: A widow dwelt, and Mery was her nanie. 
oL. VI. No. 4. H 
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Aew- York, March 20, 1 795. PETRONELLA. 











Original Potiry. 


She in the life-time of her hufband dear 
Such things as Quakers ufe did wear, 

And neither plaited nor perfum’d her hair, 

But did attire her like a matron fere: 

But foon as he was exil’d from the day, 

And fhe had all his goods in her pofleffion— 
To eafe her bofom of its deep oppreffion, 

Each fad remembrancer the put away; 

Left, as fhe pafs’d through many an echoing room, 
The mournful donftold-fuff fhould bring to mind 
The dear deceas’d, 1o-courteous and fo kind. 

—’T would ftart a dozen tears, I do prefume— 

Therefore her houfe fhe newly did array, 

And caft afide the furniture of no worth, 

And bought her Wilton carpets good and gay, | 
Venetian blinds, mahogany chairs, and fo forth; 

And in the hall a globe fhe hung on high ~ 
Of polifh’d glafs, a beauteous mirror bright, 
Where all the folk, of Lilliputian height, 
Themfelves might view—indeed you would divine 

That fome fheen far had wandered from the fky 
T’ adorn this fumptuous court; it did fo fhine. 
But now the rigid followers of Gzorce Fox, 
Hearing how Mary had tranfgrefs’d their rule, 
Did fend fome Elders with wacurled locks 
To check her for her pride in reafonings cool, 
While of their vifit fecretly appriz’d, 
She thought of all flie meant to fay, 

But their rebuking#the defpis’d, 

Becaufe the thought herfelf as pure as they :—- 

** And what is thatr” the Foremax cried, 

Soon as the mirror globe he {pied, 

And by its help, placing in form his hat, 
“ What ufe, friend Mary, doft thou make of that ?” 
* It is a Monitor,” quoth fhe, “ a plan, 

“ And goodly confequences from it rife, 

* For when folks come their neighbour's faults to {cany 
“* It maketh them feem /mall in their own eyes.” 
Struck with the keen reproof he faid ne more, 

Nor did he wifh upon the theme to dwell ; 
So fhaking hands, he fighed out, ‘ fare thee well,” 

Walk’d from the room, and gently clos’d the door. 





Sa et — 


ON THE APPROACH OF SPRING. 


"Ts cheering pow’r, enliv’ning maid, to hail, . 
From favage Winter’s dreary fcenes we fly ; 
Inhale, exulting, ev’ry dewy gale, 

And mark thy influence on the lucid tky. 








Original and felefed Poetry. agi 

Now wakes the tender flame—high pois’d in air 

The warbling lack expands his.quiv’ring wing 5 
Through fields of light purfues his fying fair, 

His fong, his love infpix’d by thee, O Spring! 
From filver cups, glift’ning with balmy dew, 

The lilies {catter odours. through the grove; 
While yellow afphodels and harebells blue 

Allure the eye among their {weets to rove. 
Delightful feafon! lovely, haplefs flow’rs! 

Though now, enraptur’d, ’midit your fweets we fray, 
Though now your varied luftre decks our bow’rs, 

A tew fhort months, and then. you. muft deeay. 


Such is the fate of Fame > awhile it gtows, 
And love and admiration throng around; 
Till with’ring Exvy fhade upon it throws, 
And Makice hurls its ghries to the ground. 
Ah! wretched. they whofe happinefs muft {pring 
From wild Opinion’s fuctuating breath? 
Whole joy or grief its praife or cenfures bring, 
Uujufily oft decreeing Aving death! 
But bleft is he, the only truly wi/e, 
(And {mooth and happy glide away his days). 
Whofe ftedfaft bofom can its wice dé/pife, 
Nor heed its cen/ure, nor invite its praife. 


New-York, April 1b) 179.3 A. fF. H. 
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SELECTED POETRY. 





TO THE FAIR SEX, 


Diétz. per carmina fortes, 

Et vit# monftrata via eft. 
E promifed nymphs, who, ardent to be feen, 

Now verge upon the goal of glad fixteen, 

Long who have groan’d in Rirancd of the waift, 

With whale-bone ftiffen’d, and with dack-boards braced; 

Th’ unwilling feet to flocks diverfely pent, 

And all the limbs to plaftick graces bent;. 

Still doom’d to liften to fome {colding aunt, 

Hear envied fitters on their beaux defcant; 

The blifs of routes and bright afiemblies tell, 

Who danced fo finely, and who look’d fo well; 

While the long wintry nights paft joylefs o’er, 

And chariots roll'd unheeding by your door:— 

Now that mature your {welling charms betray 

The blowing redojence of virgin May, 

Andeach on tip-toe for the feaion ftands, 

When beaux fhall fondle with her velvet hands, 
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Selelted Poetry. 


When ev’ry glance ambrofial wounds fhalt deal, 

And at her feet the whtfpering, fqueezing captives kneel: 
View here the mirror of the crowd you prize, HL. 
And let a poet teach you how torife; = 

Unfold what hopes, what dangers may await, 

‘Tell whom to fhun and whomto imitate; 

Their portraits from poetic pallet trace, 

And catch a theme that glows in every face. 


Behold ali round the candidates for fame, 
Whofe tender. breafts afpiring hopes inflame. 
Laura, unmatch’d, their rival looks confefs, 
To ftart gay whims, to domineer in drefs; 
Improve new fafhions, or extinguifh old, © 
And all that’s current into graces mould, 
~ Stella near another Lis glow, 

‘arious and blooming as the painted bow; 
To night the fhepherdefs in modeft white, 
A fairy next, in fattin blue and byight; 
Then her rich robes, in Grecian foldings loofe, 
A Cretan huntrefs crimfon'd and diffufe. 
Sometimes, like wintry funs, fhe fhuts the fcene, 
And the gay world o’erfhadows with chagrin; 
Then, all her rays concentered at a ball,’ 


Beams forth again a bright original. 


Wext in the tulip-colour’d throng I fj 
Miranda, calling os a giddy cea i 
Fron {cene to fcene her devious fancies play 
On all that’s new, or glittering, or gay: 

oxcombs and caps this hour her thoughts engage, 

lap-dog next, and next an equipage: a 
Like a young bee the reftleis wanton fies, 
80 every {weet, and every bloffom tries; 

oo’d by the rich perfume, but never won, 

Et fips, congratulates, and murmurson. 


eye there with radiant fmiles illum’d, 

Il flower’d and feather'd, fpangled and perfumed, 

Spreads to the gazing crowd her confcious charms, 

Seeks ev’ry eye, at ev’ry bofom arms— 

Proud fovereign of herfelf, determined too 

That none fhall win her while they all purfue: 

Around the infe& lovers wing their flight, 

And glance and hg by the fatal light: 

By turns grown bold, they rufh upon the wound, 

Are fing’d, repuls’d, and flutter to the ground. 

Meantime the nymph her eyes triumphant turns, 

Courts other foes, for other conquefts burns ; 

Till all that’ grateful in the paftime cloy'd, 

Her prowefs faded, and her pride enjoy’d 

Yields to the luft of fome befiftied jew, { 

And finks a zonelefs matron from our view. Such 
a uch 








ch 


Sele&ed Poetry. 453 


uch js the world; and fuch the fplendid day 
That Beauty kindles in her milky way! 
Some greater ftars ’tis true will move alone, 
Proud in a rank and luftre of their own. 
One of fuch note a bright example view— 
Hers be the fame, the model you purfue— 
Senfe from whofe'lips, from whofe celeftial fight 
Stream all th’ affeétions melted into light: 
A gem Potofi’s mines could ne’er obtain, 
Peers might adore and monarchs feek in vain. 
She blagons not her charms with peacock dyes, 
For grace in her Promethean art outvies; 
In no fantaftic gewgaws feeks delight, 
Nor vain of more than an Amanda’s might; 
By cruel {port her poignant {miles would prove, 
And wound the heart that only means to love. 
She rather fighs that Nature at her birth 
One tafk o’erlook’d—to make her match on earth. 
Whoe’er the portrait of fuch worth has feen 
And knows not Una’s is the face I mean? 


New York, May, 1788. 
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THE CHRISTIAN’s SOLILOQUY. 


{in Imitation of Magcus Aveztius.] 


“4 J HY fhrinks my weak nature? ah! what can it mean? 
\ Why flutters my heart, which till now was ferene? 
Why ling’ring and trembling when glory’s fo near? 

Or whence this enchantment, which fetters me here? 
Thou world of illufions! forever adieu! 
‘Thy phantoms unhallow’d recede from my view! 
New worlds and new wonders my paflions invite, 
And glory ineffable dawns on my fight! 
Hail vifions celeftial! and thou Divine Source 
Of life, hope and glory! if e’er in my courfe 
‘Thy grace hath reliev’d and exalted my heart, 
Wow let me in peace and in triumph a 
| ’*Tis done—lo, they come! bright celeftials defcend' 
Saints, angels and feraphs their fymphonies lend: 

he {pheres are all vocal—the raptures draw near, 
Immortal vibrations refound ‘n my ear! 

Ceafe, ceafe then, fond nature! O ceafe thy vain ftrife, 
And let me now languifh and die into life; 
Bleft powers receive me—I mount on your wing— 


2 grave, where’s thy viat’ry? O death, where's thy fling ?— 
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FOREIGN DEPARTMENT. 





AMSTERDAM, Jan. 13, 

ESTERDAY we learnt here that 

the van guard of the French hav- 

ing approached the fuburbs, were vifited 
by a deputation from the regency, They 
afterwards entered the city, where an 
immenfe crowd affembled before the 
Hotel of the Arms ef Emden. The 
mews of the deliverange of Utrecht was 
eceived with univerfal applaufe, and all 
exptefied their moft ardent defire cf 
breaking their fetters; confequently, this 
morning, the people put themfelves in 
motion, and afiembled before the above 
mentioned hotel, each with a national 
eockade in his hat. At two in the af- 
ternoon there was a deputation at the 
Bourgo-mafter’s,. it returned at four 
o'clock. Shortly after the cries of long 
live the republic were every where to be 


“heard. 


25+] The French army is well received 
in every part of the cy. A ftriét dif- 
cipline is obferved. It is pleafing to 
hear the Dutch youth fing ca ra thro’ 
the ftreets. When the martial mufic 
ftrikes up the air, they all joim im the 
chorus. The national cockade hascauf. 
ed that of Orange totally to difappear, 

23.] Yefterday a new tree of liberty, 
decorated in the mott elegant manner, 
and crowned with the cap of liberty, was 
planted before the town-houfe. It had 
been prepared by a fociety of ftaunch pa. 
triots, and carried in proceflion, with 
great pomp, from the church to the place 
where it was erected. Every perfon de. 
fired to touch it, and all who aGifted in 
carrying it efteemed themfelves happy. 
It was planted during a concert of vari- 
eus mufical inftruments. The national 
guard of Amfterdam formed a circle 
around, within which a great number af 
young ladies, dreffed in white, and deco- 
rated with the tri-coloured Tibband, 
danced amidft the acclamations of the 
people. It is charming to fee the hare 
mony that reigns between the French 
foldiers and our good citizens, 

Graat-YarMourn, Jan.2r. On 
Monday laft the Prinsefs o Orange, the 
hereditary princefs, and her infant fon, 
with Count Bayland, and feveral of the 


Dutch nobility who had efcaped from 
Holland, landed here. The inhabitants, 

_ had but little notice of the event before 
they were puton shore; but they received 
them, however, with that generous {ym. 
pathy which charadterifes Englifimen, 
and every mark of refpeét was thewn to. 
thefe unfortunate perfonages, that the 
time would admitof. The military were 
under arms in the market-place, and the 
poptlace, taking the horfes from the 
carriages, drew their royal highnefles 
twice round it, and afterwards to the 
boufe of the mayor, where fuch of the 
party as he could ascommodate were ene 
tertained with the greateit refpe& and 
hofpitality. 

Early on Wednefday morning the 
hereditary prince himfelf, who, with his 
father, the ftadtholder, had landed at 
Harwich the evening befores came hither. 
alfo, and proceeded on with the whole 
party to Colchefter in a few hours af- 
terwards. 


Hacunr, Jan. 26, The members of’ 


the New States of che Province of Hole. 
land being aferabled at the hotel called, 
Heerelogement, the citizens of the 
Hague were introduced to eompliment 
them. Citizen Peter Paylas was chofen 
Prefident.. Two fecretaries were like- 
wife appointed, to. wit, De Lange and, 
Spoorse The former fecretary, Royer, 
was called in and direéted tu convoke the 
Aflembly without calling either the ci- 
devant nobility,or the Grand Penfionary. 


They went in a body to the General AG 


fembly of the fiates, where they were 
received by the fecretary Royer. 
qualified themfelves as provifionary 
prefentatives of the people of Holland; 
they decreed the fovereignty of the peo 
ple, and the Rights of Man, and abo- 
lifhed the Stadthoiderthip with all its 
pendencies. ? 

The oath upon the old conftitution #48 
fuppreffed. 

The chambers of accounts and others 


were diflolved, and were replaced by com~. 


mittees of public weifare, military 4 
fairs, and finances, which were immice!- 
ately organized. 

ke deputies to the States ae 
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ten recalled, and the liberty of 
ate upon one’s own ground has been 
aiiowe}. They have given notice of all 
this to the reprefentatives of the F rench 
people, who were fatisfied therewith. 
Panss, Feb. 13- The Hollanders 
have cftablifhed a Convention. Their 
Conftitution is to be publithed the fifth 
of February. The arms of the Stadthole 
der arz every where taken down. The 
States General of the United Provinces 
have ceereed the following proclamation. 
«he Reprefentatives of the French 
ple who are at prefent in this country, 
avingcommunicated to us, that it would 
be neveffary to make immediate provition 
for the preffing wants of the Fren¢h ar- 
my, and having confequently demand- 
ed the following articles : 
200,cooquintals of wheat. 
5,00¢ 000 bundles of hay of sslbs. each. 
poe,coo bundies of ftraw, each of rolbs. 
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5,eb0,000 meafures of oats,of rolbw.gathe 
150,000 pair of fhoea. 

20,0C0 pair of boots. 

20,000 coa.’, and waiftcoats, 

40,000 pairs of breeches. 

¥50,000 overallie 

200,000 fhirts. 

§0,0¢0 hats. 

The whole to be delivered at three fee 
veral periods, within ene month, at Bois- 
Le Duc, Thiel and Nimegven. 

And further-12,000 oxdn, in the 
{pace of two months. 

Decreed to be furnithed accordingly. 

The Reprefentative of the people of 
Briez, delegated to the armies of th® 
North, of the Sambre, and of che Meufe, 
has written to his colleague Merlin of 
Douay, that the French troops on the 


rgth inft. entered Middleburgh and Fiuthe | 


ing; and that all the province of Zea 
land is in their power. 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 





LEXINGTON, March 3. 

LETTER from Grenville fays, 

** J had the pleafure of feeing 
the great Chiefs of the Delaware and 
Shawanefe tribes hold their great talk 
with his Excellency General Wayne, 
and fign a treaty, that no mifchiefs 
fhall be done on either fide, until the 
fitezathof June; when the grand treaty 
between the United States, amd all the 
tribes north. weft of the Ohio, is to be held 
at this placee The noted wartior Biue 
acket, of the Shawanefe tribe, is here. 

‘hey have brought feveral prifoners in 
with them, I flatter myfelf, thefe peo- 
ple will find it their intereit to be at peace 
with the United States.” 

Pevexssurc, March 31. Five fai- 
lors belonging to the ship John and James, 
Wing at City Point, in attempting to go 
on thore im a canoe on Saturday laft, over« 
fet the canoe, and three of therm were 
drowned. It isfaid they were intoxicated. 

Cuarnes-Town, (S. C.) April 1. 
On the gth ult. the following melancholy 
Sitcumfance happened near Cambridge 
in this ftate: Mifs Pamelia Canning- 

aM, an amiable young lady, aged 17, 
daughter of Patrick Cunningham, Eiq; 

"ug alone by the fire, her clothes were 
accidentally caught by the flames, which 
‘ac made confiderable progrefs before the 
cifcovered it; and before the could ob- 
tals: alliance, the was fo greatly injured, 
thai he gepired on the isth inftant. 


Arexanprra, April 14. On Satut» 
day laft arrived in this port, a boat, navie 
gated by Captain Meek, and four hands, 
which took in a lead of 106 barrels of 
flour, at the foot of the Great Falls, from 
whence it proceeded down the river to 
the Locks, con4ruéted at the Little Falls, 
which were paffed in the fpace of fif- 
teen minutes, with the greatet fecuritys 
The locks were found to be perfettly fafe 
and to anfwer the moft fanguine expeéts- 
tions. The Captain, after pafling thefe 
Locks, continued his route to this r 
by which he has entirely removed an idea, 
adopted by many, that the boats, con- 
ftructed for the navigation ef the upper 
parts of the river,could not ftand the fwells 
in the tide-water, where the river was 
expanded, efpecially if any wind prevail- 
eds On that day, particularly in the 
fore part of it, there was a ftiff gale from 
the northward. 

New-Yorx, April to. The brig Hero, 
Capt. Edwards, has arrived at Philadelphia 
fromLiverpool,which place he leftthe 21 
of February, and brings news that an &M~- 
BARGO was laid on all Britihh thipping 
in the different ports of England on the 
day he failed, which was expected te 
continue fix weeks. 

Samuel Adams, Efq; is eleted Govers 
nor, and Mofes Gi'l, Efq; Lieutenant- 
Governor of Mattfachufetts. 

An experiment with the Telegraphe, 


under the dire€tion of a Saxon geatleman, 
whe 
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who had frequently witnefied its effects 
in France and the Netherlands, was tried 
jately at the Half Moon Battery, at 
Whitby, (England.) It ful.s anfwered 
the expeCtations of the gentlemen pre- 
fent; as it was clearly proved, that were 
proper ftations appointed, intelligence 
might be conveyed from thence to Lon- 
don within half an hour. 

18.] Oa Friday the soth inftant, as 
Mr. James Lypch, one of the branch pi. 
lots of this city, was getting into the pi- 
Jot boat’s yaw), in order to board a vefiel 
at the Hook, he unfortunately fell into 
the fea, which ran fo high, that it was 
not poflible to fnatch him therefrom. 
He has left a widow and one child to 
tameat his death. 

The Lombardy Poplar Tree has lately 
made its appearance in the ftreets of ew- 
York. Thofe who have planted it have 
made abad choice. If thade is the ob- 
ject of ftreet planting, it affords none. It 
16 a mere May pole; its roots have ho 
hold of the ground, and it is liable te be 
blown down by every guft of wind. The 
Gaterpillar eats off its leaves in July and 
Augut, when fhade is mof wanted. 
The Button-wood Tree is deemed un- 
healthy. The American Elm has not a 
clofe and leafy top, the Wynch or Englith 
Elm has. If they can be got, they are 
the beft for the purpofe. All the nurfe- 
ries about town have the Catalpa, a beau- 
tiful flowering tree with large leaves next 
to the Wynch Elm—they should be pre- 
ferred. 

Naw-Haatrorp, March 18. The 
night paft the dwelling houfe of Mr. John 
Spencer, of thistown, was confumed by 
firé, together with all its contents, ftores 
of provifions, &c. His fon, about 18 
years of age, whom he looked upon as 
the chief fupport of his declining years; 
his daughter of about 16 years of age, 
and Theodofia Cleveland, a daughter of 
Mr. Ezra Cleveland, of Briftol, of about 
15 years of age, who that night occa 
fionally lodged at Mr. Spescer’s houfe, 
all perithed in the flames. His wife, in 
attempting to relieve her children, was 
much burned, but it is thought the ig in a 
fair way of recovery. A lad of about 13 
years old, wholodged in the fame bed 
with the young man that fuffered, pro- 
videntially efeaped unhurt. 

“MARRIAGES, += 

In New-York.—In the capital, Mr. 

bs Marley, to Mifs Mary Schuylers— 

r. Jofeph Clemhorn, to Mifs Maria 

Grimitead.—Mr. Cornelius Hertell, to 
Mifs Grace Ricker.—-Mr. Winant De. 
bevols, te Mifs Blisebeth Kelly.eMr, 
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Ifrael Hunt, to Mifs Pepsy Téhahe— 
Mr. Allen Jackfon, to Mift E . “a 
—+Mr. StephenWendover, to Mifs Ether 
Hutton.—Mr. Ad. Bogert, to Mif: Maria 
Bartholfi—-Mr. James Lee} to Mit —. 
Crookthanks.“—Rev. Charlés Layhaty 
to Mifs Sally Hallet.-Mr, John Peters, 
to Mifs Maria Bell.Mr. M, Mitfeilinc 
to Mifs Catharine Mildenbergers-—Mr. 
James Hopfon, to Mifs Mary Forbes,.— 
Mr. Jofeph Byrnes, to Mifs Rebecca 
P. Clarke—Mr. Andrew Commhertlinger, 
Printer, to Mrs. Bloom:—Mr. William 
Carpenter, to Mifs Luty Grant.—Mr, J, 
Odle, to Mrs. A. Brevoort.<}-GerardiR ut. 
gers, Efg; to Mifs Margaret Bayard, 
Mr. Thomas Stoutenburgh, to Mifs Eviza 
Linns—Mri Gloodér Requaw, to Mift 
—_ Comb.—-Mri John Mitchill, to 

ifs Sally Degrove.<—Mr. Hi Johnfon; 
to Mifs Catharine Thorn. 

On Long-Iflands+At Newton, Mr 
T. Bloodgood, to Mits Ann Lawrence, 

On Stateti-Ifland; Captain J. Walton} 
to Mifs Margaret Ann Thatther, 

At Kingiton, Hon. Peter Van Gaafs 
beck, Efq; tq Mifs Sally Dumond. 

In OrangeCounty.——At Clark’s-town; 
Mr. Hatman Talman, te Mifs Nancy 
Coalman. 

At Albany, Mri Solomon Southwick, 
Printer, to Mifs Jane Barber. 

In New- Jerfey.—At Elizabeth-Town, 
Mr. Noah Sayer, to Mifs Efther Crane. 

In Pennfylvania.—=In the capital, Mr. 
are Marthall, to Mifs —— Morris. 

r. George Peters, to Mifs Polly Bate 
tow.—Mr. Hugh Pollock, to Mifs An- 
thony.—Mr. J. Mifflin, to Mifs Mifflin, 
daughter of his Excellency the Governor. 
=—Mr Allen Clapp, of New-York, to 
Mifs Peggy Redmond. 

At Strawberry-Hill,Mr. Patrick Hayes 
to Mifs Betfey Keen. 

<= DEA TH So 

In New-York.—Jn the capital, Capts 
George Stewarte——Mr. Jeremiah Tron- 
fons—«Mr. Jofeph Pritt.—Mr. Peter Bos 
gert, aged 76,—Mrss Norris, aged 73.— 
Mifs Maria Cuyler.«-Captain William 
Fenton; of the zoth British regiment. 
Mrs. Stoutenburgh.—M¢s. J. Crofs. 

In Pennfylvahia:—In the capital, Mrs 
William @raig.—Nathan Powlingy Ela 
high thesiff of Montgomery county — 

In South-Carolina.-In the capitaly 
Mrs. Weyman, widow of the late Edw 
Weyman, Efq. 

—FOREIGN DEATHS-— 

In New. Providence. —At Naffau,Hon- 
William Gamble, formerly of Albapy- 

In NovwasScotia.—At Mount Patty 
Capt. John Shoals, formerly of N. York? 
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